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Dollar Watch 


EASURE your gifts 

by the pleasure and 
service they give—and your 
mind will turn naturally to 
watches—and to Ingersolls. 


Childish faces light with pleasure at 
the tick of an Ingersoll on Christmas 
Morn, and older folks appreciate them 
just as much. 


An Ingersoll is a sane and sensible gift 
—the nature of which cannot be meas- 
ured by price. It is the sincerest of 
remembrances, an intimate daily com- 
panion and consultant. 


Think how many of your friends you 
can please with an Ingersoll—there is a 


model just suited for each one of them. 


The five models are: 


“‘The Watch that made the dollar famous” - $1.00 
The Eclipse—a thin model for men - - 1.50 
The Midget—a model for women and girls 2.00 
The Junior—a small thin model watch - 2.00 
The Wrist Watch—for men and women 2.50 


Every one of these Ingersoll models is 
covered by the same guarantee that 
has backed the 33 million Ingersolls 
which have gone before. 


No matter where you go you will find 
one of the 60,000 Ingersoll dealers 
near you, and a complete line of In- 
gersoll watches at a standard price. 


Send for the I ll booklet, “* Point 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., 85 Ashland Building, New York 


”— it’s free 
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Her candid way shut off debate: she promptly flashed her candidate. 


As he reflects, of course he’ll know 


She must have used 


SAPOLIO 





Three household problems—with one answer 


Suppose you must clean 
grimy floors, or dirty shelves, 
or a dingy kitchen. How can 
you freshen them up with a 
guick cleaner that won't waste ? 


Answer — Use SAPOLIO. 
(It cleans economically. ) 


Suppose you have a drawer 
full of kitchen knives, forks 


| and spoons that demand quick 


scouring. How can you re- 


Suppose you wish to polish 
tins, and thoroughly remove 
grease from your enameled 
utensils and crockery wzthout 
marring the smooth surfaces. 


What should you do? 


Answer — Use SAPOLIO. 
(It polishes brilliantly. Its 
suds thoroughly remove 
grease. ) 


You rub just the amount 








? B 
move the dullness and rust! of Sapolio: you need on a 


Answer — Use SAPOLIO. damp rag. 


scatters or wastes. 


Not a_ particle 
(It scours thoroughly.) 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut-Out for children. It consists of the Spotless Town 
background, 84 inches long, and nine Spotless Town characters in color, which cut out to stand 
as placed in front of the Town. This makes a very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company Sole Manufacturers New York City 
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Barney & Berry Skates with a reputa- 
tion of over half a century make ideal 
gifts. Every boy knows he can skate 


7 . 
Used in 
faster and play better hockey on them. 


Every girl knows Barney & Berry Fve 


Skates are less fatiguing and permit . 
more graceful skating. Land 
i 
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| Water | 
| 
; 










\s Barney & Berry Skates are sold 
at all hardware and sporting goods 
stores. Let us send you the Barney & 
Berry illustrated catalogue. It’s com- 

‘ plete with information on skates and 
; skating. Then you can ask your dealer to 
supply you whatever style you may select. / 


BARNEY & BERRY 
79 BROAD STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ad LUTTONY,’’ said 
(; Amos Akrod, ‘‘ain’t 
the smallest sin men- 

tioned in Scripture. And I for 









THE OTHERS DREW UP TO THE TABLE WITH CLATTER AND LAUGHTER. 
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Davie, too. And I want ’em! 
I want ’em all!’’ 

Her tears flowed again—a 
tribute to the son who was 
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Mrs. Akrod had differed with 
her husband through almost 
all her married life, but she had never done so 
openly. Even now, when she felt that so 
much was at stake, she found it hard to speak. 
She smoothed her mouth with her hand, as if 
to still its trembling, before she spoke. And 
when she did, her voice trembled. 

‘*Well, just for this once, father, I don’t 
see how it’d hurt. The children are kind of 
set on having turkey. As for me, I don’t care 
so much—but they want it so, father, I 
thought mebbe you wouldn’t mind for this 
once. ’” 

Her appealing eyes were on him; her hand 
still tried to conceal the trembling of her lips. 
But he shook his head. 

‘*We had such good luck raising ’em this 
year,’’ she urged, ‘‘it most seems one is coming 
to the children. A heap of times they’ve 
chased the whole flock in, and searched ’em 
up nights. We didn’t lose one after they were 
any size, and not many before. The children 
were mighty faithful, too, about cutting up the 
onion tops for their food. I always thought 
that was why we had so little sickness among 
the turkeys this year. And for Thanksgivin’ 
—we’ve a heap to be thankful for, father.’’ 

‘*We can show it, then, in a better way than 
havin’ turkey,’? Amos retorted. ‘*Turkeys 
are too high this year for us to eat ’em. I’m 
going to sell the whole flock, except eight or 
ten hens and a few gobblers. That’ll start us 
next year. They’ll give more thanks for 
money in the bank some day, than for turkey 
now. Tell ’em I said no. When I say no, I 
mean it.’’ 

Mrs. Akrod turned and walked slowly up 
the path to the house. As she walked, she 
drew her hand across her eyes. 

The ‘‘children’’ were waiting for her when 
she reached the house. They were well-grown 
children: Amos, seventeen years old; David, 
sixteen; the twins, Daisy and Dotty, in their 
fifteenth year, and the thirteen-year-old baby, 
Ruth. The eyes of the mother filled as she 
viewed their eager, expectant faces. 

‘‘Oh, can we, ma, can we?’’ asked Ruth. 





Mrs. Akrod sank into a chair without an- CP>> 


Swering. « 
‘*No, of course we can’t,’’ said Amos, and 





he had something of the sneer of the elder 
Amos about his mouth. ‘‘We never can. 
Other people, that haven’t half what we have, 
can have turkey once or twice a year, but not 
the Akrods.’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ said David, ‘‘did he say no— 
after the way we worked to raise ’em—and 
such a big lot, too? Did he? Did he really, 
mother ?’’ 

The boy’s tone hurt worse than Amos’s 
sneer. 

‘*Well, son —’’ his mother began, hesita- 
tingly. 

‘*He wouldn’t let us!’’ cried David. 
‘*Mother, I think I hate him, even if he is my 
father !’’ 

**Son, son,’’ protested his mother, ‘‘you 
mustn’t talk like that about your pa! I can’t 
sit here and listen to you say those things. 
He’s always been a kind pa to you, and that 
you know. ’’ 

‘*Kind!’? echoed David. ‘‘Kind! He doesn’t 
beat us, if that’s what you mean; and we’ve 
never gone hungry. But everything else he’s 
cheated us out of—schooling, decent clothes, 
good times. There’s not much to thank him 
for. If it wasn’t for you, mother, I’d cut it 
to-morrow. ’’ 

**O Davie, Davie, don’t talk like that! I 
can’t bear to hear you! And it ain’t right, or 
true altogether. If pa ain’t—if he’s kind of 
queer lately, you must remember he ain’t 
always been so. It’s just grown on him, like 
a cancer or a tumor, or the drink habit. 
He was a generous man once. He ain’t been 
himself since he was worsted out of that 
twenty-acre field. And then when Johnny 
went away —’’ 

She broke off, and rocked back and forth. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks and fell on 
her clasped hands. The girls flew to comfort 
her. 

**T never blamed Jack a mite,’’ David said, 
still in a resentful tone. ‘‘He was willing to 
bring Millie here, and slave on as he’d been 





doing.. But pa wouldn’t have it. I’m glad he! 
didn’t do it. I’m glad one of us got out of 
this place. ’’ 

Mrs. Akrod looked up. The tears had stilled 
the trembling of her mouth and voice. She 
spoke with gentleness and a certain dignity: 

**Davie, I wouldn’t speak like that about 
the only home I ever knew, if 1 was you. 
And as far as Thanksgiving, or any other 
holiday’s concerned, ’tain’t food that makes 
the day. Thanksgiving—Christmas—all those 
days we carry in our hearts. ’Tain’t the out- 
ward show that makes ’em. If we really feel 
thankful and happy together, ’twon’t make a 
mite of difference whether we have turkey or 
not. And you mustn’t blame your pa, Davie. 
Turkeys are bringing a master fine price this 
year. ” 

‘**T know, mother,’’ agreed David, more 
calmly. ‘‘And if we couldn’t afford it, I 
wouldn’t say a word. I’mnobaby. But you 
know last Christmas you said maybe we could 
have one on Thanksgiving. And all of us 
worked hard to raise ’em. They’d have been 
gone time and again if we hadn’t looked after 
fem. And it isn’t right, mother. You} 
couldn’t make me think it was if you talked a 
hundred years. Every one else has a turkey 
Thanksgiving, and their folks coming home, 
and everything —’’ 

David broke off and left the house, with 
a sorry attempt at whistling. One by one the 
others returned to their work. Their mother 
sat thinking it all over, seeing the side of the 
children, trying not to be blind to that of their 
father. 

**Poor pa!’’ she said to herself. 
trying to save for me and them.’’ 

And then as she remembered the children’s 
patient waiting year after year, in a flash the 
other side presented itself. 

‘*He ought to have done it,’’ she concluded, 
at last. ‘*He ought to have done it this once 
for the children and for me. And he drove 


**He’s only 





Johnny away, as Davie said. He’ll drive 
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smoothed her hair. The old 
look of patience settled upon her face. Not 
from her had David inherited his rebellious 
spirit. 

When they all gathered for the noon meal, 
the morning seemed forgotten like an evil 
dream. Only David’s hot eyes sought his 
plate, and did not glance in the direction of 
his father. 

Their father was affable. The year drawing 
to a close had been a most prosperous one. 
Crops had been good; prices had been better. 
And now, to crown all, there were hundreds 
of yellow pumpkins ready to be shipped, and 
turkeys at a better price than he had ever 
known. 

** Amos,’’ he said, ‘‘you and Davie’d just as 
well drive down this afternoon, and get them 
pumpkins off. There’s no good holdin’ them 
any longer, for the price won’t go higher— 
can’t, really. It’s the best year for them fancy 
fixin’s that I ever knowed,’’ he added with a 
chuckle. 

‘*All right, pa,’’ answered Amos. 

**And I’ve got some butter ready to send, 
Amos,’’ broke in their mother, quickly, lest 
in the pause the turkeys should be mentioned. 
‘*Tt’s extra good butter. It ought to bring a 
good price. ’’ 

‘*Yes, your butter’s gilt edge,’’ said her 
husband. ‘‘Jones’d take more, if we could let 
him have it.’’ 

The mother drew a sigh of relief when the 
meal was safely over. David’s silence had 
passed unnoticed; the subject that she feared 
had been avoided. 

Before the boys started on their six-mile 
drive, she had wrung a promise from David to 
have no trouble with his father. David had 
been slow to promise. 

** For my sake, Davie!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘I 
—I can’t bear it! All through dinner I felt as 
if I was sitting near a keg of powder with a 
fuse running to it. You don’t know what I 
suffered. I could feel my knees shaking under 
the table. Promise me, Davie. I can’t let 
you go till you do.’’ 

And David promised. 

She followed them out to the wagon when it 
was loaded, and they were about to start. She 




















walked guiltily, and she had something hidden 
under her shawl. 

**Where’s your pa?’’ she asked, as she drew 
near. 

‘“‘Up in the five-acre field, harrowing a 
piece, ’’ answered Amos. 

She drew out a jar from under her shawl, 
and handed it to Amos. 

‘*Here’s a hunk of butter for Johnny, 
unsalted, the way he likes it,’’ she said. 
**And here’’—the old shawl yielded up an- 
other package—‘‘is a little sack I knitted for 
the baby. Tell Millie to wrap him up well— 
little babies can stand a sight of warmth. 
But he needs fresh air, too,’’ she added, as 
Amos gathered up the lines. ‘Tell her to be 
sure and take him out every day. And give 
’em all my love—my dear love. Don’t forget 
to give ’em my love.”’ 

The words floated out to them after they had 
started. The. word ‘‘love’’ was the last to 
reach their ears. Their mother had surrounded 
them with it all their lives—in their going, in 
their returning, in their staying. It came to 
both of the boys that this was so. And they 
waved their hands to the little woman at the 
gate. 

It was night before they returned. Their 
mother was waiting for them at the barn with 
a lantern. 

‘*Why didn’t you let one of the girls come, 
mother ?’’ asked Amos. ‘‘It’s too cold for you 
to be out.”’ 

**T ain’t cold—not a mite,’’ she protested. 
‘*T wanted to hear about Johnny, and the 
baby, and Millie. Tell me what they said— 
how they looked—everything. I could hardly 
wait to hear.’’ 

Her eyes searched their faces with the eager- 
ness of a little child. 

‘*They’re all well, mother,’’ David hastened 
to assure her. ‘‘And Millie said to tell you 
that the baby gained a pound last week, and 
that makes—how much, Am? Fifty pounds?’’ 

‘‘Land, no!’’ exclaimed the mother. ‘‘No 
young one of his age’ll weigh that! P’r’aps 
twenty.’’ 

‘*Maybe it was twenty—I ain’t sure. Jack 
and Millie both said they’d write, only for 
never knowing whether it’d be pa going to the 
post-office or not.’’ 

The mother sighed. 

**Did Johnny like the butter, Amos?’’ she 
asked. 

‘*Yes,’? he answered. ‘*He says no one 
makes butter like you. But he doesn’t like 
you to be always bothering to send something. 
And Millie wants the receipt for that last 
jam you sent. It was the best they ever 
tasted. ’’ 

‘*The receipt would be no good unless I could 
get some plums to ’em from that one special 
tree in the orchard. We never knew the name 
of it, but it makes the best jam and jell I ever 
ate, if I did make it. I’ll try to get some 
plums to ’em. And the baby—does it favor 
Johnny ?”’ 

**Millie says it looks like Jack,’’ cautiously 
observed David, ‘‘but I don’t see how she 
knows it. 1’d be sorry for old Jack if it did. 
It’s just a fat, red kid, bundled up in a shawl. 
And, oh, say, Millie liked that sack all right 
—said she’d been wanting one. She put it 
right on. And she said to tell you that the 
baby sent his grandmother a kiss for every 
stitch in it.’’ 

Mrs. Akrod clasped her hands ecstatically. 

**T’d love to see him,’’ she said. 

‘*T’ll drive you some day, mother,’’ said 
Amos, hanging up the last of the harness, 
‘*It’s a shame you never get out, anyway. 
Some time, when I’m going to town, I’!l fetch 
you along. Jack and Millie will go wild to 
see you.’’ 

The mother shrank back. 

**No—I couldn’t,’’ she answered. ‘‘There’s 
nothing I’d like better. But your pa’d be sure 
to ask me if I went tosee’em. And even if I 
could bring myself to tell him a lie, my face 
couldn’t. He’d be terribly mad. No, boys, I 
couldn’t do it. I’ll waita while. Mebbe it’ll 
all come right some day. Come on in to 
supper. You must be hungry.’”’ 

Mr. Akrod introduced the subject of turkeys 
at supper, and his wife was thankful that she 
had made David promise. She saw him shut 
his lips tight, and smiled at him across the 
table. 

**Yes, sir,’”? Mr. Akrod went on, ‘‘there’ll 
go no finer turkeys to the market, and sold 
before they get there. They’re just about 
ready for killin’—fat as butter, and good hard 
flesh. They deserve the top-notch price they’re 
bringing. We’!l all help at the picking, —all 
but ma,—and it won’t be a. burden on no one. 
I’m proud of them turkeys. There’s a few of 
the gobblers as’l] go close on to thirty pounds 
apiece. Think of that!’’ 

They thought of it. A look flashed from one 
to another—a covetous look, if Amos Akrod 
could have read it aright. That was what 
they wanted—a big turkey, plenty for every 
one and to spare; and people coming home 
for Thanksgiving day. The longing showed 
in all the faces as plain as if written there. 
The mother choked as she watched them. 

But in the end the children helped cheerfully 
enough to prepare the turkeys for market. And 
Amos and David drove off with the precious 
load in a quiet that hurt their mother as much 








as open rebellion would have done. Sighing a 
little that she could not add a turkey, she sent 
a jar of mince-meat and a frost-bitten pumpkin 
to John and Millie. 

The boys came back in the evening with a 
check in payment for the fifty-nine turkeys. 
Amos Akrod took it, chuckling, and showed it 
to his wife. 

‘*Pretty good for the little they cost us,’’ he 
said. 

But his wife, glancing at David’s face, won- 
dered whether, after all, the cost had been so 
slight. 

There were some more remarks from the 
father—little snatches of thought that came to 
him from time to time—he would raise double 
the number of turkeys for the coming year—he 
wondered if it would not be possible to obtain 
private customers, and do away with the com- 
mission of the middleman—there was a new 
kind of food that he was anxious to try. And 
then there was silence. 

Two days before Thanksgiving, Mr. Akrod 
came back from the post-office with a beaming 
face. His wife watched him expectantly. 

‘*Well, ma,’’ he said, ‘*what do you think? 
I’ve got an order for another turkey. ’’ 

Hope flashed up in his wife’s eyes. So he 
meant them to have one—had perhaps intended 
it all along! His remark could mean nothing 
else. There was no one nearer than six 
miles who would need to buy a turkey. 

‘*The children’ll be so pleased,’’ she 
said, as he paused. 

‘*T ain’t going to send them,’’ he said. 
‘*T’m going to go myself. It’s an eighteen- 
mile drive. It’s Eliza Stafford wants it. 
And besides, I want to see Jim about that 
piece of Jand across the creek. ’ Liza says 
Jim’s doing so well in the city, she mis- , 
doubts they’ll never come back. He ought 
to let it go cheap. She’s willing, too, to 
pay a little more than the retail price. And 
she thinks she can get me some customers 
later on as’ll be glad to pay extra for 
turkeys they know to be clean fed.. 

‘*It’s just what I’ve been looking for,’’ 
he went on, smiling cheerfully. ‘‘ Private 
customers are what really pay. I didn’t 
allow to kill another gobbler, but it’s 
worth it—land and everything considered. 
And after the holidays I can likely pick 
some turkeys up cheap. Levy has some I 
expect he’ll be glad to get rid of a little 
later. It takes a sight of patience to be 
building a year or so ahead, with turkeys, 
or anything else. And Levy has no pa- 
tience. ’Liza’ll likely want a turkey at . 
Christmas, too, and if she does, I’ll have 
to oblige her. I only wish we’d raised 
more, and that the price would keep up 
next year.’’ 

The turkey for Eliza Stafford was killed 
and dressed, and the day before Thanksgiving 
Amos Akrod started on his eighteen - mile 
drive. His wife hovered over him as-he made 
ready for the trip. 

**T can’t bear to think of your being gone 
Thanksgivin’, pa,’’ she said. ‘‘It doesn’t 
seem right noways for families to be parted in 
holidays. I should think you could get back 
in time for dinner, anyway.’’ : 

‘*Couldn’t make it,’’ he explained for the 
tenth time. ‘‘I’m getting off late, as it is. 
And it’d be too hard on the horses to turn and 
come right back. There’ll be a sight of dick- 
erin’, too, about that land. It’ll be well on 
in Thanksgivin’ day before Jim’s figures and 
mine agree. And I allow they’ll want me 
to stop for dinner. I can’t get home before 
night Thanksgivin’ day. So don’t expect me. 
And if I don’t get home that night, don’t 
worry.’’ 

Mrs. Akrod watched him almost out of sight. 
| She sighed as she turned away. He had never 
| before been gone on a holiday. And whatever 
| good cheer had been lacking had been made 
| up in a measure to her by the fact that they 
| were all together. This voluntary absence of 
| the head of the family hurt her almost worse 
than the enforced absence of John and his 
wife. But by degrees she put the thought of 
it from her, and began to plan the Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

**T?1l have the boys kill a couple of chickens, ’’ 
she promised herself. ‘‘Father never said 
nothin’ agin that, and some of them old ones 
are as good dead as alive. I’ll make chicken 
pot-pie. They all like that; and mashed pota- 
toes, yellow turnips, boiled onions—oh, I can 
get up a good dinner with just what I have. 
And I’ve got good mince-meat—I’1] have mince 
and pumpkin pies. And we’ll set the table 
real fancy. The children’ll feel it’s a real 
holiday, when they see.’’ 

She looked up and saw David standing in 
the kitchen door. She cried out at sight of his 





**Davie, Davie, what is it?’’ 
For answer, he drew his hands from behind 
| him and held a turkey toward her. 

‘It’s ours, mother!’’ he said, breathing 
fast. ‘‘There’s nothing that was ever ours 
more fairly. But I’d never have done it if he 
hadn’t taken that last gobbler tosell. I thought 
if he could spare one more—and he said he’d 





take another one for Christmas if she wanted 
it—and that he could get ’em again of Levy —’’ 

His eyes looked miserably into his mother’s, 
and she did not fail him. 

‘*Don’t worry, Davie,’’ she said. ‘‘I’ve 
enough put by from the egg money to pay for 
it, and it’ll be all right. It’s a wonder I never 
thought of that before. I’ll cook it, son, and 
we’ll have our Thanksgiving dinner, after 
all.’’ 

For the first time, she rejoiced in the absence 
of her husband. She reproached herself the 
next moment, but nevertheless the feeling of 
relief was strong within her. 

David rang the big dinner-bell, and the 
others came hurrying in, marveling at the 
unusual summons. They had nothing except 
approbation for the deed and the doer. They 
looked at the big turkey as if they had never 
seen one before. 

**He’s a peach!’ said Amos, lifting it with 
experienced hands. ‘‘ He’ll go twenty - five 
pounds, or over. A pretty big fellow, just for 
us.’’ 

Then a question flashed from face to face. 
It showed even on the face of their mother. 
There was a moment’s pause and then Amos 
spoke. 

‘*What’s the matter with having Jack and 








Millie to help us out to-morrow?’’ he said. 


“FOR ALL THY MERCIES, FOR THY BOUNTY —” 


Mrs. Akrod reached out her arms, as if the 
pair were before her. 

‘*And the baby!’’ she cried, eagerly. ‘‘Oh, 
it can’t really be I’m going to see them so 
soon!” 

Amos patted her shoulder. 

‘*You are,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re going to see 
’em to-morrow, the first thing. I’ll drive off 
before you’re up —’’ 

Again the same thought came to them all: 

‘**The horses! Pa has ’em, and Jennie’s 
lame. ” 

‘Never mind, mother,’’ said Amos. 

‘*They’re coming to-morrow whatever hap- 
pens. I’ll walk in to-night, and we’ll hire a 
rig.’’ 
‘*And, Amos, ’’ said the mother, hesitatingly, 
‘ton the way out couldn’t you just come by 
and pick up poor old Cousin Tom and Lucy? 
They’ve been having hard times, I fear. 
They’d admire to come when they hear they 
can.’’ 

‘*Surely,’? Amos answered, with a cheerful 
laugh. ‘‘And if I meet up with any more old 
cronies pa’s cast off, I’ll fetch ’em along, 
mother. ’’ 

There were a hundred things to be done. 
David and Ruth flew to the near-by cafions 
for the California red berries and ferns to use 
as decorations for the table and the dining- 
room. Mrs. Akrod and the girls began beating 
eggs and whisking butter and sugar together 
with eager, willing hands. Mince pies, pump- 
kin pies, layer-cakes and plain cakes were 
soon under way. The afternoon seemed all 
too short. 

And yet when night fell, it seemed to the 
mother that morning would never come—the 
morning that would bring her boy and her 
boy’s boy to her. 

The next day she was up early, they were 
all up early, singing at their work, pausing 
now and then to listen for the sound of wheels. 
Mrs. Akrod heard them first. She turned a 
half-frightened face to the others. 

**Go and see if they really are comin’, 
Davie,’’ she said. ‘‘I fear to look. Go quick, 
Davie. ’’ 

And yet the first face that John saw was 
his mother’s. She was standing on the top- 
most step, with her arms outstretched, and the 
tears running freely down her cheeks. And 











his own face was not without emotion as he 
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stooped to kiss her and laid the little baby in 

her arms. ; 

After that, it was the baby, nothing but the 
baby. His grandmother held him to her and 
then away from her, as she studied his face. 
And until she had conclusively settled the fact 
that he was his father in miniature, she could 
talk of nothing else. 

A babel of voices rose round her—the boys 
explaining the new machinery to John; Millie 
and the girls in eager confidences ; the old cousin 
and his wife joining in with a word here and 
there. 

It was Mrs. Akrod who finally remembered . 
the excuse for the gathering. 

She rose hastily, and held the wide-eyed 
baby foward his’ mother. Her every move- 
ment expressed reluctance to part with her 
small grandchild. 

**T’ve got to see to the dinner, Millie,’’ she 
said. ‘*‘Not but what I’d admire to sit and 
hoid him for hours together. I have never seen 
a better baby. You’d think he’d have cried, 
us bein’ like strangers to him; but he seems 
to know that we’re kin—grandma’s own 
boy 7? 

Her voice was not only caressing but regret- 
ful. A little while, and the little child would 
be hers no longer. 

**Mother,’’ cried the girls, ‘‘you’re not to 
come near the kitchen—not near it! We’re 
going to get the dinner. You’re to sit 
here with little John.’’ 

**Oh, I couldn’t —’’ their mother began 
to protest. 

But Cousin Lucy volunteered to see to 
things, and Millie and the boys to lend a 
hand, and at last she was persuaded. 

**But I don’t feel right in doing it. I 
feel real selfish,’’ she said. 

It was pleasant in the darkened parlor, 
it was sweet to clasp John’s little son to 
her, and rock back and forth. She found 
the strange idleness a relief after her over- 
burdened days. 

From time to time one of the girls re- 
ported the progress of the dinner, and 
tempting odors came to her with the open- 
ing of the kitchen door. She heard the 
voices of her sons, now far, now near, as 
they wandered over the farm. 

It was late, although it had not seemed 
long to her, when the children came to 
escort her into the dining-room. The 
table was set with all their best; the 
dinner was on fhe table. 

**How nice everything looks!’’ she said. 
**T couldn’t have browned that turkey so 
good, I do declare. But, children,’’—she 
paused, and glanced round the table, —‘‘I 
wouldn’t go to put any one in pa’s place. 
It’s terrible bad luck, they say.’’ 

The girls crowded the plates and chairs 

a little, and the place of the absent one was 

not encroached upon. 

‘Sit up, sit up,’? Mrs. Akrod urged them. 
‘*I’m coming as soon’s I can make up my 
mind to part with baby.’’ 

The others drew up to the table with clatter 
and laughter. 

‘*Now, mother, ’’ said Daisy, ‘‘we’re waiting 
for you. We weren’t as quick in getting 
dinner as you would have been, and every 
one’s nearly starved.’’ 

** All right, ’’ she answered, drawing the baby 
to her for one last kiss before passing him to 
his mother. 

She was so intent on the baby that she did 
not hear the opening of the door. But she 
heard the step; she knew the step. The color 
and the laughter left her face so suddenly that 
the others wondered. And then they saw. 
The same change fell on all their faces. The 
skeleton had appeared at the feast. 

Amos clenched his fists as he strode in. All 
the petty tyranny of his nature was roused at 
this open revolt. The prettily spread table, 
the unbidden guests, all mocked the authority 
that he had exercised so long. He stood 
watching them, searching for words to upbraid 
them. In the silence the fall of a pin could 
have been heard. 

He had seen only a blur of faces at first. 
Now he saw them all—his wife standing as if 
turned to stone, with the baby in her arms; 
the frightened faces of the girls; David, with 
eyes aflame; the old cousin and his wife 
shrinking into themselves; John, defiant, half- 
risen from his chair; John’s wife, with her eyes 
cast down, about to cry. Search the faces as 
he would, there was no trace of any welcome 
for him. 

He remembered the softened feelings with 
which he had hurried home—his resolve to 
make up to them all for the spoiled Thanks- 
giving day. But why should it be spoiled? 
There was yet time. His eyes wandered back 
to his wife, with her grandson—his grandson— 
in her arms. A little baby—their own little 
baby—in the house once more! 

Suddenly the heart of Amos Akrod gave a 
bound, and leaped back to the time when he 
was young. Something sharp came into his 
eyes and half-blinded them. But he made his 
way to the head of the table, and sat down. 
He raised his hand. Every head was bowed 
while the old man spoke softly: 

‘*For all Thy mercies, for Thy bounty, for 
what we are about to receive, O Lord, we give 
Thee thanks. ’’ 
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“6 ND then,’’ said Pauline, ‘‘when you 
can leave the Uffizi — 
‘*Yes,’’ agreed her guest, ‘‘when 
you can leave Titian and Botticelli.’’ 
‘*To cross the Ponte Vecchio —’’ 

‘*When you can tear yourself away from the 
goldsmiths’ shops —’’ Behind his glasses the 
guest’s eyes were sparkling with interest. 

‘*To come to the Boboli Gardens,’’ Pauline 
continued, happily, although beyond her half- 
closed shutters the dull Trumansville streets 
stretched away beneath the hot July sun. 

‘‘When you can pass the Pitti,’’ the old 
man broke in, when you can leave Andrea 
and Raphael — 

‘* Then,’’ Pauline exclaimed, ‘* those hill 
gardens! From the roof of the Casino to look 
out over all Florence, to have it all for your 
own at sunset—all its bridges, churches, pal- 
aces, all its soldiers, artists, poets! It is best 
at sunset, don’t you think ?’’ 

‘*Most cities are. And yet,’’ said the old 
man, smiling, and matching the finger-tips of 
his small, shrunken hands, ‘‘Paris is surely 
best at first starlight, viewed from beneath the 
gargoyles of Notre Dame—you have seen ?’’ 

“Oh, yes 19 

It was not two years since Pauline had last 
wandered through Europe with her penniless 
artist family; it was not yet a year that she 
had been the minister’s wife in Trumansville, 
yet her days of travel already seemed as remote 
as if they had occurred in another life. 

**Or,’’ continued the quiet voice of her guest 
with its delicate insistence, so different from 
the roarings that still echoed in Pauline’s head 
from her hours spent with Major Pettibone, 
‘*surely the Acropolis at Athens is best at 
early dawn—you have been in Greece?’’ 

“Oh, yes! But Italy is the best thing in 
Europe, and Florence the best thing in Italy, 
and Dante the best thing in Florence. ’’ 

The stranger glanced about, and moved 
quickly to the bookease. ‘‘You have him 
here, I see, in the original.”’ 

After having long read herself hoarse in 
order to cheer Major Pettibone in his coming 
blindness, Pauline found it a pleasure to hear 
this gentle old scholar read aloud; it was evi- 
dently also a pleasure to himself. 

So Edwin, the minister, returning home two 
hours later, found Pauline and the little old 


stranger tramping the art-galleries of Italy | 
| to find him a home.”’ 


and clambering down the grisly steeps of 
Dante’s Hell. Being a minister, Edwin was 
already inured to entertaining almost anything 
in the shape of a guest, but even he could not 
help noticing certain characteristics that set 
this visitor apart—the quick movements of his 
seemingly decrepit form, clad in its shiny cler- 
ical black, the darting of his eyes behind their 
glasses, his pathetically ingratiating smile. 
But what impressed Edwin most was the effect 
on Pauline; he wondered how so fascinating 
a gentleman could have been heralded by so 
curiously colorless a portrait as that contained 
in the letter of introduction he had received 
that morning. For this personage Edwin 
rightly surmised to be the Rev. Perceval P. 
Quimby, D.D. 

So far, Pauline had been engrossed in her 
joyous descent into the Inferno, but after 
Edwin’s arrival she began to grow uneasily 
aware that her husband was hungry. The 
guest’s delightful absorption in his reading 
was unabated, but at last he perceived some 
restlessness on the part of his listeners. 

**T detain you?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh, no!’’ Pauline faintly rejoined. ‘‘It 
is delightful !’’ 

‘*But so also is supper delightful!’’ cried 
Doctor Quimby, clapping the book shut with 
beaming urbanity. 

Pauline flew to the kitchen, and Doctor 
Quimby turned suavely to his host. 

‘*You understand Italian?’’ 

**Not a word.”’ 

‘*Ah!’? The old gentleman matched his 
thin finger-tips and considered the possible 
subjects that Edwin might understand. Paint- 
ing? Doctor Quimby confessed to dabbling a 
bit in water-colors. Edwin was polite, but it 
was plain that he was hazy as to painting. 
Politics? The tired young minister responded 
perfunctorily to that, to theology not at all. 
Science? There Edwin woke up. Doctor 
Quimby brightened as he declared his own 
delight in experiment. Had Edwin followed 
the life history of the malarial mosquito? He 
himself felt that there was much to be dis- 
covered there; in his own humble investiga- 
tions he himself was trying—but gradually 
Doctor Quimby became more diffuse and 
abstracted, as he listened to flying movements 
across the hall. At last he broke forth anx- 
iously, ‘*May I not possibly assist our charming 
hostess?’’ Almost at once he had sped across 
the hall, and with his graceful little bow and 
courtly phrase was earnestly proffering his aid 
to flushed Pauline. 

Pauline, standing guard over the flakiest of 
biscuit, the fluffiest of omelet, and the quakiest 
of cherry whip, was justly proud of her 
achievements, but in the interest of speed One 
article had been omitted. 

**T am excellent at a salad,’’ suggested the 
Rev. Perceval Quimby. ‘‘I delight in playing 
scullion. You have lettuce at hand ?’’ 

**In the cellar, Edwin,’’ said Pauline. 

Edwin clattered down in the dark, and up 
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again. He handed a pe i glanced at a water-color 


head of lettuce to the 
beaming Doctor Quim- 
by. 

‘*And powdered 
sugar? The salt? Ah, presently your scullion 
will learn the hiding-places for himself. You 
have paprika? Thank you. And oil? But! 
never the oil of Italy, is it? Ah, may it be 
lemon rather than vinegar? And before we 
begin, an onion to rub withal ?’’ 

**In the cellar, Edwin. ’’ 

‘*Now if I may have a silver fork? Ah, 
we shall have a salad fit for Horace himself. ’’ 

Quotation came readily to Doctor Quimby’s 
tongue, and Edwin and Pauline listened with 
wonder while he mingled a Latin ode with his 
French dressing. 

When they sat down to supper, Pauline was 
forgetful of the snow of sugar on the kitchen 
table or the dribble of salad oil on the floor 
and on her best tea-cloth. Never had they 
entertained a more radiant guest; and if some- 
times Edwin’s slower wits got a bit breathless 
as Pauline and Doctor Quimby sped from 
picture-gallery to picture-gallery, or leaped 
from book to book, he rejoiced in the glow on 
his wife’s tired face. It was flattering also to 
Pauline’s sense of housewifely skill to have for | 
once, after Major Pettibone with his unalter- 
able toast and tea, a guest whose taste in food 
seemed as fastidious as his taste in literature. 

Pauline’s appreciation had to wait two hours 
for expression. She had stowed the visitor 
safely into the spare room, and was sitting by 
Edwin’s desk. 

**Teddy,’’ she said, ‘‘isn’t he an old dear?’’ 

Edwin, writing busily, did not 
answer. 

‘*Don’t you think so, Teddy ?’’ 

Edwin continued to write. 

‘*Teddy, what are you wri- 
ting?”’ 

“ec Letters. ”? 

‘*To whom, Ted?’’ 

‘**To everybody. I’m trying 


Edwin, without looking, knew 
that his wife’s gray eyes were 
big with sympathy. 

‘*Hasn’t he any home?’’ 

‘*T understand not. ’’ 

He wrote on, knowing that 
pretty soon Pauline would say 
something. 

‘* You’re a minister, too, 
Teddy. Suppose you should 
ever be old and alone!’’ 

Edwin did not seem interested 
in his future. 

**Couldn’t we, Ted?’’ 

‘*Couldn’t we what, Paul?” 

‘*For a little while, anyway.’’ 

‘*But we have the major to 
take care of.’’ 

**Couldn’t we do both of 
them ?”’ 

**T doubt it.’’ 

‘*But, Teddy, the major is 
so cranky, especially in hot 
weather. This one is easier.’’ 

Edwin only wrote on, until Pauline reached 
out and laid her hand on his. 

‘Teddy, this house is very big, and he 
is very small.’’ 

‘*But you never can tell by the size of a 
person how far he’s going to spread!’’ 

That night Edwin prayed for grace to live 
up to Pauline. He prayed that same prayer 
a good many times within the next four weeks. 
He did more; he locked his lips and tried to 
help Pauline, but at last, on one hot August 
afternoon, he had to speak. 

‘*Paul, the major has just slammed his door 
in my face. His eyes are worse. He wants | 
you. He says this is the fourth Thursday 
you’ve forgotten his chess. ’’ 

** Doctor Quimby was reading to me.’’ 

‘*Is that quite fair to the major? He’s fond 
of us.’’ 

Two tired little hands shot into Edwin’s, and | 
Pauline’s eyes brimmed. ‘‘Is that quite fair, 
Ted, to me? I’m so tired of being read to, 
and the cake burned, too. And he’s expecting 
pineapple souffié for supper. ’’ 

**He’s expecting !’’ 


‘*Isn’t it touching, Ted, the way he feels so | 


at home with us? He’s so happy, as if the 
whole house belonged to him. ’’ 

“Tt seems to!’’ Edwin’s lips were com- 
pressed, while he thoughtfully examined his 
blunted fountain pen. At the same moment 
Pauline slipped aside something sticky in her 
work-basket. Edwin’s love of neatness was a 
bond between him and Major Pettibone. He 
was thinking about the major, and said: 

‘*T’m afraid he’s heard about him.’’ 

Pauline looked puzzled. 


‘*The major has heard about’’ — Edwin 





pinned to a study cur- 
tain todry—‘thim! It 
must be a month since 
the major was here.’’ 
| ‘**Oh, I’m afraid it is,’’ said Pauline, witha 
sigh. ‘‘Is the major, do you mean—jealous?’’ 
| ‘**His remarks this afternoon didn’t leave 
|me in any doubt on the subject. It’s pretty 
| difficult, Paul, having two of them to look 
after.’’ 
‘* Yes, but, Ted, the other one, Doctor | 
Quimby, is here! He’s our duty.’’ 
Edwin’s question came out at last. 
**Pauline, what are we to do with him?””’ | 
‘*Did any one answer your letters, Ted?’’ 
‘*Yes, every one. They all answered no!’ | 
‘*Then we must keep him. He was sent to 
us, Ted. Haven’t you yourself been thinking | 
that we must, Teddy ?’’ 
‘*Yes.’? Edwin’s assent was cheerless. 
‘*It’s just because he’s old that we hesitate, | 


Teddy. If he’d been a baby dropped on our 
door-step, we’d have done it. Yet he is like} 
a child. ’’ 

**Ts he?’’ 


‘*We must adopt him, Edwin!’’ 
| ‘*Only don’t let’s tell him, Paul, that we’ve | 
| adopted him. It isn’t necessary, for he seems 
to be staying right on, anyway.’’ 
The two gazed at each other across the study | 
desk. Suddenly all the parsonage rocked. | 
Some one roared at the front door, some one | 
stormed into the hall. A great cane was beat- | 
ing a summons on the floor. Pauline was a) 
moment before Edwin in reaching the spot. 
She drew the major gently into the. parlor. | 
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“BUT SO ALSO IS SUPPER DELIGHTFUL.” 


Refreshing as storm after sultriness was the | 
vivifying thunder of his voice. 

‘*Why haven’t you been to see me?’’ 

Pauline looked up at him, and all at once | 
she knew the truth and spoke it. ‘I think 
it was because I wanted to go so much. ’’ 

This impossible answer made the major stare | 
blankly. Considering that he had just been 
making all the noise he could, it was. strange 
that Pauline’s next words were of equally 
heartfelt truth, ‘‘It’s so quiet at your house!’’ | 
Her hands, trembling with welcome, drew the 
| major down into his favorite chair. ‘‘Oh, I 
| wanted to come to you!’”? murmured Pauline, 
| and her eyes took in a tube of vaselin on the 
parlor mantel, and her Dante lying broken- 
backed to keep the page. ‘‘It’s so neat at 
| your house! And so big!’’ 

‘*My house is big enough,’’ the major 
growled, ‘‘but so is this one!’’ 

‘*It seems to have shrunk,’’ sighed Edwin. 

**It still seems to be big enough,’’ said the 
major, blackly, ‘‘for three!’’ 

But the parsonage was rarely big enough 
now for private conversation. A light patter- 
patter, and Doctor Quimby appeared, carrying 
the umbrella-stand, which, for it had become 
a laboratory for the study of the mosquito, he 
was about to inspect by the light of the parlor 
window. He set it down to make a profound 
bow as Pauline introduced Major Pettibone. 
|The major had sprung up with a click of 
military heels. He towered high and splendid. 
Behind their black goggles, his eyes, dimming 
with hopeless cataract, tried vainly to desery | 
the nimble little old form in front of him. 

**Oh, pardon, sir! Permit me, sir!’’ 

Pauline and Edwin gasped: The major, 
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moving forward, had nearly fallen over the 
umbrella-stand, and Doctor Quimby had done 
what no man or woman in Trumansville would 


have dared to do! At first the major’s face 
blackened, his fist clenched his cane; then as 
he perceived that the head of his guide did 
not reach his shoulder, that the officious hand 
on his elbow was strangely small, he smiled 
faintly, and allowed himself to be led to his 
seat. 

‘**T left a score or so of slides on the ironing- 
board by the kitchen window, ’’ Doctor Quimby 
remarked to Pauline. ‘‘An excellent place 
for drying slides, as you may know,’’ he ex- 
plained to the major. 

‘*] have never,’’ answered the major, ‘‘en- 
tered Mrs. Cartwright’s kitchen. ’’ 

‘*A savory spot,’’ said Doctor Quimby, and 
he added archly to Pauline, ‘Did I not observe 


| the nucleus of a pineapple soufflé on the table? 


How well you remember my tastes! You are 
acquainted, sir, with Mrs. Cartwright’s pine- 


| apple soufié ?”’ 


‘**T am not! I do not trouble either Mrs. 
| Cartwright or Susan Price, my own house- 
keeper, for elaborate dishes. My tastes are 
| simple. ’’ 

**Mine, also.’’ 

Doctor Quimby was unaware of the major’s 
thunderous glower, but Edwin felt that the 
conversation needed to be turned into other 


| channels. 


**Doctor Quimby has many tastes, ’’ he said, 


‘*a taste for pictures as well as fer pineapples. 


We have visited all the galleries of Italy in the 
past month. ’’ 

‘“*You carry Italy round in your head?’’ 
asked the major, enviously. 

**T do,’’ replied Doctor Quimby, with beam- 
ing pride, ‘‘but I do not keep it there. I am 
ready to talk of it at any time. I am one 
who never keeps his pleasures to himself, 
whether books, or art, or’’—he touched his 
microscope tenderly—‘*mosquitoes. Might I, 
for example, show you this 
delightful slide?’’ 

‘*Sir!’’ thundered the major. 
‘* You have eyes !’’ 

Doctor Quimby’s apology for 
forgetting the major’s blindness 
was so eloquent and elaborate 
that it grew into an unintelligible 
chant. Pauline and Edwin were 
startled by the gentleness of 
Major Pettibone’s reply: 

‘*T have other people to be eyes 
for me, when they’’—he paused 
—‘‘do not forget !’’ 

**] didn’t forget!’’ cried Pau- 
line. ‘‘It wasn’t that!’’ 

The major was doing some 
thinking, both deep and rapid. 
He glared at Pauline. ‘I can 
tell by the sound of your voice 
that there are scarecrow shadows 
under your eyes !’’ 

‘*No!’’ protested Pauline, 
springing up at last to rescue her 
Dante from a position that it hurt 
her to see. 

“T can tell from the way you 
step,’’ roared the major, ‘‘that 
you’ve lost ten pounds since the 
last time you came to read to 
me!’’ 

Thereupon the major relapsed 
into speechlessness. Doctor 
Quimby’s urbane prattle played 
on without ceasing until, tiring of microscopes 
and mosquitoes, he went pattering forth to do 
some tinkering in Edwin’s wood-shed. 

After a moment, out of deep study, the 
major asked, nodding in the direction of the 


wood-shed hammer, ‘‘ Where did you find—it?”’ 


‘*We didn’t find him,’’ answered Edwin. 
“ee He came. ”? 

**How long is he going to stay ?’’ 

There was a moment of hesitation. 

** He hasn’t,’’ whispered Pauline, ‘‘ any 
home. ’’ 

‘* Neither have you, while he’s in it! How 
long do you two young fools propose to put up 
with this invasion ?’’ 

‘*But isn’t that what a home is for, to be 
invaded, when the home’s a parsonage? ’’ 
Pauline leaned forward, wistful, earnest. 

**Do you agree with that, young man?’’ 

‘*Tt’s right,’’ said Edwin, sturdily, ‘*but,’’ 
he added, ‘‘sometimes there seem to be more 
things in the ministry than I expected.’’ 

‘*There are always more things in you two 
youngsters than I am expecting. L wasn’t 
expecting the Reverend Perceval Quimby.’’ 

‘*Neither were we! But now he’s here.’’ 

‘*And so you propose to — 

‘*We’ve adopted him, ’’ said Pauline, guiltily, 
‘*but we haven’t told him so. We had to do 
t. We have a home, and he hasn’t.’’ 

The major emitted an inarticulate bellow. 
‘*Is that—any reason—for adopting—an old 
crank—because you have a home—and he 
hasn’t?’’ 

‘*It seemed like a reason. 
seem like a reason—to you?’’ 

‘*‘No!”? The major struck the floor with his 


Doesn’t it truly 


‘cane. ‘“‘No! No! A man’s home is his castle. 


Suppose I had taken in every tramp that came 
to my door, what would have become of James 
Peters Pettibone? And what’s going to become 
of you? How long could I stand his hammer 
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in my home? Or his mosquitoes? Or his 
souffié ?’” 

‘But who is going to take care of him if 
we don’t?’’ 

‘And who is going to take care of you if 
you do? And who, pray, is going to take 
care of me?’’ 

‘*But,’’ said Pauline, ‘‘it seems so different, 
our taking care of you—because we love you.’’ 

‘*And you don’t love—mosquitoes ?’’ 

A weary but genuine little laugh broke from 
Pauline. ‘‘There is such a thing as having 
grace sent to you to bear things. The grace 
hasn’t come to us yet, quite, but I don’t think 
he knows it. And you see, he needs us.’’ 

‘*And you need a keeper! And I need —’’ 

‘*What?’’ asked Pauline, laying her hand 
on the major’s. He took it, and found that it 
felt cold and tremulous. 

And not that afternoon, or yet that evening, 
nor, in fact, until one o’clock in the morning, 
after four hours of pacing the floor, did the 
major complete his sentence. By that time he 
had won the fiercest battle of his life, for 
nothing was dearer to him than the comfort 
of James Pettibone—or, yes, one thing was 
dearer—the vision of two young faces, as vivid 
to his mind as they were dim to his eyes, two 
young faces that had turned his blindness into 
blessing. The major’s completed sentence 
was, ‘‘What I need, madam, is to be your 
keeper myself !’’ 

For some reason, on the morning after the 
major’s visit, Pauline’s tired feet went about 
their housework more blithely, and went more 
blithely off to market, too. She was gone an 
hour and a half. When she returned, she felt 
the change in her house almost before she saw 
it. There was no vaselin on the mantel, there 
were no water-colors anywhere, there were no 
slides on the ironing-board, and there was no 
Doctor Quimby. 

Edwin appeared from the study all aquiver. 
**Gone!’’ he said. 

‘“‘Gone?’’ said Pauline. ‘‘Where?’’ 

‘*Major Pettibone has invited him for a 
visit. He went at once, himself, and every- 
thing else.’’ 

‘*But the major?’’ said Pauline. 

‘*Perhaps the major is old enough to take 
care of himself,’’ said Edwin. 

August continued to be a hot month, but it 
seemed a good deal cooler than it had been at 
the parsonage, except when people’s consciences 
grew uneasy. Nowadays, if you wanted to see 
the major by himself, you waited until a small 
clerical figure had passed by the parsonage 
door with sketching traps under its arm. Yet 
even with the certain knowledge of Doctor 
Quimby’s absence, Pauline, seated on her otto- 
man at the major’s knee, asked in a whis- 


per: 

‘*When is he coming back to us?’’ 

Even as she breathlessly awaited the major’s 
answer, Pauline’s quick eyes took in certain 
unaccustomed furniture in the major’s great 
cool: living-room, a damp Turkish towel, a 
rose-bowl full of scummed ditch-water, a 
microscope, an easel, a box of tools. 

‘*He is never coming back to you. I have 
adopted him. ’’ 

‘*Major Pettibone!’’ 

‘*No, I am not the angel your tone implies. 
But there is such a thing as having grace given 
you. It hasn’t come yet, quite, but 1 don’t 
think he knows it.’’ 

‘*But you! Buteverything! Why, he always 
wants so many things to eat! And you —’’ 

‘‘Susan Price has felt for twenty years that 
her cooking ability was an unused talent. 
Now she can exercise it. Susan is a changed 
woman.’’ 

‘‘But, major, don’t you ever get tired of 
hearing about pictures ?’’ 

‘*T have not had the travel that you have 
had, child. I could never tire of pictures. ’’ 

‘*But doesn’t he, truly, read you to death?’’ 

**T have no eyes and many books; he couldn’t 
read me to death.’’ 

‘‘But, major, don’t you truly mind when 
he leads you about?’’ 

‘*If he were a bigger man, I should knock 
him down. He’s too small to mind.’’ 

‘*But—but—is all the mess he makes too 
small to mind? Is he himself always too small 
to mind ?’’ 

The major threw back his head and laughed 
a great laugh that shook the chandelier. 

‘*The chief humor of the situation is that 
he is saving my soul. I was a crank before 
he came, but [ can’t be one now. No house 
is big enough for two cranks. You see, my 
experiment in adoption is a success. ’’ 

‘*Major, why did you do it?’’ 

‘*Perhaps I don’t quite know, myself.’’ 

‘**You do know,’’ said Pauline. She laid 
her hand on the major’s, a firm little hand 
now, not tired. ‘‘And I know, too.’’ 

The major’s hand slipped from below Pau- 
line’s and closed over it instead. ‘‘If you do 
know why [I did it, then I’m glad I did 
it.” 

They sat a moment, silent. Then they 
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HE same afternoon that Todd had con- 
gratulated Grannis on his long runs, 
Grannis had an interview with Crashaw. 

He found the captain before supper in his 
room. Quintard was with him. 

**Come in, Grannis,’’ Crashaw said. 
‘*Things went much better to-day. Those 
were three pretty runs that you made round 
the end. I thought you were about due for 
something of that kind. ’’ 

Grannis stood with his back to the fireplace 
and his hands in his pockets. 

‘*Todd let me have those runs,’’ he said. 
‘*He could have nailed me if he’d wanted to. 
I’ve often got round Ritchie, and.every time 
Todd has tackled me before I could make 
three yards. To-day he didn’t get anywhere 
near me. I spoke to him about it afterward, 
and he said that Rugg had blocked him off. 
I asked Rugg how he’d done it, and he said it 
had surprised him, for when he butted into 
Todd, instead of being bounced back as usual, 
just as if he’d struck a locomotive, why, down 
went Todd as easy as a baby. Hotchkiss had 
the same experience. Todd was just letting 
me make a gain, that was all.’’ 

Crashaw looked from Grannis to Quintard 
in perplexity. ‘Well, what do you make of 
that, Quint?’’ he asked. 

Quintard shrugged his shoulders, and after 
a moment’s thought, Crashaw turned on Gran- 
nis, partly in humor, partly in exasperation: 

‘*Confound you, if it is true, what did you 
want to dope it out for?’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It 
would have done you a pile of good to think 
you were as guod as all that; it was doing the 








started, for on the brick walk a step sounded, 
a light patter-patter. 
‘*Perhaps,’’ said the major, with a faint | 
smile, ‘‘you need not tell him that I’ve 
adopted him, since he hasn’t seemed to notice 
it. He’s staying right on, anyway.’’ 
END OF THE SERIES. 


rest of us good, too. If Todd had a nice little 
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a pretty good spirit. When are you going to 
see Mr. Dean?’’ 

‘*Right after supper.’’ 

**T’ll have a talk with him first. I’ll try to 
make sure that he gives you a favorable recep- 
tion. And I don’t mind saying, Grannis, that 
mighty few fellows in your position would do 
what you’re doing.’’ 

‘*Oh, plenty would,’’ said Grannis, lightly. 
And when he felt a pang of regret attacking 
him at the thought of his sacrifice, he called 
up the picture of the patient Todd, putting 
the best of himself into the game day after 
day with no hope of reward; he thought of 
him when he should hear that the ban might 
be lifted; and at that thought he felt that he 
himself would be repaid. 

Mr. Dean’s room was that of a scholar who 
reads much and writes much, and apparently 
never finds time to clear away either books 
or papers. He had to pile on the floor the 
contents of a chair before he could invite 
Grannis to sit down; he did it with an unusual 
cordiality. 

‘*Crashaw told me I might expect the 
pleasure of a call from you,’’ he said. ‘‘He 
was rather mysterious about it; he wished 
simply to assure me that no one was putting 
you up to anything—that you were being 
influenced only by your own—well, I don’t 
remember all Crashaw’s enthusiastic words. 
But he left me entirely in the dark as to what 
he was talking about. ’’ 

‘It’s just Todd, Mr. Dean. You know 
once, some time back, you asked me to help 
him along in his Latin. I didn’t do it; now 
I want you to give me a chance to make up 











“TODD LET ME HAVE THOSE RUNS.” 


scheme of his own for making us all feel more 
comfortable, why did you have to spoil it?’’ 

‘*Well, I’ll tell you. I’ve been thinking it 
over, and I realize that I’m not yet the caliber 
for half-back on the school eleven. I hope 
that next year I may be, but when I see the 
kind of game that you and Quintard and 
Brewster and Todd play, I know I’m out of 
place. What you need is a better balanced 
back field than you can have while I’m in it.’’ 

‘*That may all be true,’’ interrupted Cra- 
shaw, bluntly. ‘*But we have to take what 
we can get.’’ 

‘“*T want you to get Todd,’’ said Grannis. 
‘*T was talking with Mr. Dean to-day. He 
told me he’d had a letter from a friend of his 
who is a master at St. John’s, and that this 
friend of his was blowing about a fellow named 
Blodgett, their full-back, just new this year; 
the greatest find of the century. He said that 
St. John’s feel that this year they can just 
trample all over us. And I know that with 
Todd in my place, they couldn’t. Now I’m 
going to Mr. Dean and tell him just how I 
feel, and just what I’m willing to do, and see 
if he won’t meet me half-way. ’’ 

‘*What do you propose to do?’’ asked Cra- 
shaw. 

**T’ve got a scheme laid out; I’ll see that 
Todd makes up all back work before the St. 
John’s game.’’ 

‘*And you’re willing to sacrifice your place 
on the school eleven in order to put Todd into 
the game?’’ 


for that neglect. You must know how differ- 
ently Todd has been doing lately, in his studies 
and every way, and you must know how much 
he’s needed on the eleven. Now I’ve gota 
schedule all worked out here. . From 12:30 to 
1:15 every day I’ll tutor Todd in Latin; he 
can get a page of Vergil done easily in that 
time. Then there’s fifteen minutes after study 
before supper that I’ll give him, and another 
fifteen minutes after supper before study. 
Study hour is over at nine o’clock ; lights don’t 
have to be out till ten. I’ll give Todd that hour 
every night, —and I think that Mr. Randolph, 
in our dormitory, will be willing that we should 
sit up till half past ten, studying,—and so far 
as that break in training is concerned, Crashaw 
won’t mind, I’m sure. There are two hours 
and fifteen minutes, anyway, two hours and 
three-quarters, maybe, that I’ll give Todd 
every day, and that ought to mean three pages 
of Vergil a day, and in ten days that’s thirty 
pages. He’s only twenty pages behind now, 
and he knows what he’s been over. If you’d 
give him a special examination the morning of 
the St. John’s game, I’m sure he could pass 
it. And I give you my word, Mr. Dean, that 
if you give him and me this chance to show 








those things,’’ said Grannis. ‘‘I’m sure I can 
speak for Todd there, too.’’ 

‘*Moreover, with so much hard application, 
I think that your football is bound to suffer, ’’ 
continued Mr. Dean. ‘‘I’m not at all sure 
that after a week of this, you’ll be at your 
best as a half-back for the school eleven. ’’ 

‘*That won’t matter, for Todd will replace 
me. And even if Todd isn’t quite at his best, 
he will be good enough.’’ 

‘*Your idea, then, is to get Todd off proba- 
tion so that he can take your place on the 
team ?’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s what I hope.’’ 

‘*Why:do you want to make that sacrifice? 
Of course, it is a sacrifice. ’’ 

‘*Well, in a way,’’ admitted Grannis. ‘It 
would be exciting to’play in the St. John’s 
game, and it would be fun to have the right 
to wear the school sweater and to be known 
as a member of the school eleven. It would 
be more fun, though, if I felt I weren’t the 
weakest player on the team.’’ He laughed 
somewhat ruefully. ‘‘I haven’t shown myselt 
strong enough for my position. I can see that 
Crashaw is bothered about me. I know how 
very different it would be for him and the team 
if Todd were in my place; I know how differ- 
ent it would be for Todd. The only thing for 
me to do is to give Todd the chance, if I can. 
If I can’t, the only thing for me to do is to fill 
the place the best way I can. I hope you’ll 
feel as I do about the situation, Mr. Dean, 
and meet me half-way.’’ 

Mr. Dean meditated a moment. ‘‘I’m dis- 
posed to do it,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘Yes, I 
think that Todd’s behavior and your attitude 
both warrant some concessions. Al] right, 
then. You have Todd ready to appear before 
me for examination on Saturday morning, the 
20th, and we’ll hope for good results. ’’ 

Grannis could hardly wait to report the good 
news to Todd. He ran all the way from Mr. 
Dean’s room to the study; he arrived a few 
moments before the bell rang and saw Todd 
going up the steps of the building. 

**Dan!’’ he called, and Todd turned, and 
at the eagerness in Grannis’s face allowed 
himself to be drawn aside. 

‘“*You’re going to play in the St. John’s 
game!’’ said Grannis, joyously. ‘‘I’ve just 
talked to Mr. Dean, and it’s all right.’’ 

‘*What!’’ said Todd, and his face lighted 
up exactly as Grannis had been imagining that 
it would. ‘‘Granny, whatdo youmean? Am 
I off probation ?”’ 

**No, but you will be. I went to Mr. Dean, 
and I talked the whole thing out with him. I 
guaranteed that I’d give you a certain amount 
of time every day, and that every day you’d do 
a certain amount of Latin; and he said that if 
that was the case, he’d give you a special 
examination the morning of the St. John’s 
game. If you pass it,—and of course you 
will,—you can play in the game.’’ 

‘*But that means you won’t play! It means 
that you’ll be putting all your spare time on 
me and cutting yourself out of your position. 
Granny, I won’t let you do it.’’ 

**Yes, you will, you’ve got to! I’ve told 
Crashaw, and he’s delighted. It’s the best 
thing I can do for the team—and after all, 
there isn’t much fun in playing when you’re 
outclassed by every one else.’’ 

‘“*That isn’t true of you at all!’’ asserted 
Todd, vehemently. ‘‘You may not be the 
strongest player on the eleven, but you’re not 
the weakest, either. I don’t see how I can 
take advantage of any such sacrifice. ’’ 

‘*Well, you can just bet that Crashaw means 
to take advantage of it,’’ Grannis said, lightly. 
‘*He’ll sit on your neck till you’re willing. ’’ 

‘*But to give up the place you’ve earned— 
to miss the fun and the glory. And to give 
all your time to the stupid job of coaching me 
—it’s the finest thing I ever heard of a fellow’s 
wanting to do, Granny—but you mustn’t.’”’ 

‘*You think about Crashaw and the team 
and your family, and you’ll feel differently,’’ 
said Grannis. ‘‘I—I haven’t any family to 
see me play in the game.’’ 

The bell rang, and the two boys, each think- 
ing his own thoughts, went silently into the 
schoolroom. 

At the end of the hour, Todd came up as 
Grannis was closing his desk. 

‘*Granny,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve weakened. If 
you want to do it, you can. But it’s the 
whitest thing I ever knew a fellow to do.’’ 

**Good for you! Are you ready to begin 
right off?’’ 

‘Whenever you say,’’ answered Todd. 

‘*All right, then. From now on we’ll never 
have a minute to lose.’’ 

They ran together up to the dormitory, saw 
Mr. Randolph, and got permission to work in 


you what we can do, neither of us will shirk a | Grannis’s room till half past ten. 


single minute. ’’ 


Crashaw did not hear the news until the 


He handed the master the slip of paper on | next morning, before chapel. He shook Gran- 
which he had written out the hours available | nis’s hand and thanked him; he shook Todd’s 








‘*That’s the way I can help the team most, 
isn’t it?’’ | 
Crashaw nodded. ‘Just the same, it takes | 


for his tutoring. | hand and congratulated him. ‘‘You’ll have 
‘*This will give you no time whatever for | the whole team behind you, both of you,’’ he 

intercourse with your friends, or for the many | said. 
little things you now find it convenient to do| That afternoon Todd played during half the 
in those periods,’’ said Mr. Dean. | practise on the school eleven, and Grannis took 
“TI can get on for a week or two without | his place on the scrub. Although Todd was 
not familiar with the signals, and did not at 





once fit readily into the formations, the effi- 
ciency of the school team was noticeably 








improved while he played with it. The scrub 




















was unable to withstand the rushes; three 
touch-downs were scored against it. After 
Todd and Grannis changed places, the char- 
acter of the play on each side changed also; 
the school was then able to get only one touch- 
down, and that with difficulty. 

Grannis had a pretty hard task in the days 
that followed, on the football-field and away 
from it. Playing on the scrub, and having to 
stop the charges of such a quartet as Todd, 
Crashaw, Quintard, and Brewster, was not all 
fun. Grannis got more hard knocks, wrenched 
and bruised muscles, and thumping falls than 
he had got before in the whole football season, 
and he had none of the satisfaction of an occa- 
sional good run, none of the cheering sense of 
success to compensate him. It was hard, bat- 
tering drudgery. Even when he was trans- 
ferred to the school eleven, as he was every 
day for a few minutes, there was not much to 
encourage him; with the idea of giving him 
all the practise possible, Crashaw would have 
him take the ball time after time, and seldom 
did he make his distance. 

Away from the athletic field, he had no time 
for pleasure. He and Todd were equally con- 
scientious in carrying out even to the minute 
the schedule that he had drawn up. He found 
that Todd was more deficient in his Latin 
than he had supposed, and that he had no 
aptitude whatever for the language—a fact 
that made the labor all the more laborious. 
Sometimes it was after eleven o’clock when 
they got to bed; Mr. Randolph was indulgent 
in the matter of late hours, and Grannis was 
determined that no day should pass without 
their preparing three pages at least. Each 
morning Crashaw inquired eagerly about the 
progress that the pupil was making; and when, 
after five days, Grannis said he was ready 
to guarantee that Todd could play, Crashaw 
slapped him on the back, cried ‘‘Hurray!’’ 
and executed several jubilant capers. From 
that time on, Grannis got little practise on 
the school eleven; he was knocked about more 
than ever ; and although he stuck to it pluckily, 
he acknowledged to himself that he would be 
glad when the football season was over. 

Inspired by Grannis’s confidence, Todd wrote 
to his father, and urged him to come on for the 
game. ‘‘Bring mother with you, if she’ll 
come. Of course it’s not absolutely certain 
that I shall be able to play, but Grannis feels 
sure of it, and I guess he knows. I feel sure 
myself. I know an awful lot of Latin.’’ 

Two days before the game he received a 
telegram from his father, saying that both he 

and his mother were coming. He showed it 
to Grannis, and asked: 

‘*You don’t really think there’s any danger 
of my disappointing them, do you, Granny ?’’ 

‘*T don’t see how you can,’’ Grannis an- 
swered. 

On the morning of the day, Grannis accom- 
panied him to the door of the room in which 
he was to have his examination. It was the 
last hour before the noon recess; and in con- 
sideration of the fact that it was the day of 
the St. John’s game, all classes for that hour 
were dismissed. Most of the boys scattered to 
the dormitories or to the athletic field; but 
Grannis hung about the study building, and 
waited for Todd. 

The time passed slowly; he looked at his 
watch again and again, and wondered with 
increasing nervousness how Todd was faring. 
Just before the end of the hour a carriage 
stopped in front of the study, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Todd alighted. Grannis went to greet 
them, and had no need to recall himself to 
their memory. Mrs. Todd, with both hands 
outstretched, drew him to her, exclaiming: 

**Alfred, you dear boy! Daniel’s told us 
all you’ve done for him. We think it’s noble 
of you, Mr. Todd and I.’’ 

She clung to both his hands and beamed on 
him affectionately, while Mr. Todd added, with 
what was no doubt the utmost cordiality at 
his command: 

**Greatly obliged to you, Grannis. My boy’s 
grateful. Where is he?’’ 

‘*He is taking his examination,’’ Grannis 
answered. ‘‘But he ought to be out soon.’’ 

Mr. Todd looked at his watch; Grannis, 
remembering their former meeting, wondered 
whether Mr. Todd was always timing himself. 

‘*If we’re to drive in to the hotel for lunch 
and come out again for the game, we can’t 
wait long. No such thing, I suppose, as having 
you and him come and lunch with us?’’ 

**T’m afraid not,’’ Grannis replied. ‘*We’re 
both at the training-table. There he is now!’’ 

He ran forward; Todd was just coming out 
of the door. 

**How about it?’’ Grannis called out. 

‘*All right!’’ cried Todd, and he leaped 
down the steps and beat Grannis affectionately 
on the back. ‘‘Hello, there’s the family!’’ 
And off he ran, to be gathered into his mother’s 
arms, while his father stood by, snapping his 
watch impatiently, but looking on with an air 
of swelling pride. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Todd, ‘‘so you got away 
with the Latin, did you, Daniel? And you’re 
all right for this afternoon. Good. I guess 
your teachers saw they’d made a mistake. I 
guess they saw they’d have to let you play.’’ 
His voice betrayed a sense of injury and 
resentment only partly assuaged. 


‘*Not much,’’ Todd assured him. “phey’a WZ 








never have let me play if I hadn’t made up 
my Latin. And I couldn’t have done that if 
it hadn’t been for Granny.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mr. Todd, ‘‘I don’t see the 
good in being so strict about a dead language 
like Latin. But as long as it’s all right, it’s 
all right—and if we’re to get in to our hotel in 
time for lunch, we’ve got to be starting.’’ 

“Oh, I wish you could come with us, 
Daniel!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Todd. ‘‘You and 
Alfred both. I can’t bear not to see you every 
minute that I’m here.’’ 

**You’ll see him this afternoon,’’ her hus- 
band assured her. ‘‘ And I guess you’!l be proud 
enough of him. Hit the line hard, Daniel.’’ 





**He’ll do that,’’ Grannis answered. ‘‘I’ve 
been playing against him and I know.”’ 

Mrs. Todd gave her son another embrace, 
and then reluctantly allowed herself to be 


placed in the carriage beside her impatient 


husband. As the horses mounted the hill, the’ 


two boys turned in the direction of the upper 
school. They had gone only a little way when 
they met Crashaw, hurrying to learn the out- 
come of the examination. 

‘*All right!’’ Grannis shouted to him from 
a distance, and Crashaw ceased to approach, 
and instead executed on the sidewalk the little 
clog that was his specialty. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


“Che MIS SING BAG 


N Irish girl told me 
the story, in a stove- 
heated room of her 

home four stories above a 
meat-market in the heart 
of an Eastern city. 

She and her mother 
were sewing late. From 
the gas-fixture above her machine dangled a 
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came out, she had finished 
one bag and started on 
another. 

‘*Well, about the middle 
of the forenoon she stepped 
out for a drink.. And a 
little after, Kitty slipped 
over to me, giggling. 

‘** ‘She’s doing it wrong,’ she says. ‘I tried 


silken bag. Although it was suspended by a/| her bags, and the draw-strings aren’t twisted, 


draw-string, the mouth gaped open. 
observed my inquisitive glance. 

‘*Tt won’t pucker, ’’ she said, with a chuckle, 
‘tand I leave it as it is for 
sentiment’s sake.’’ 

‘Then there’s a story con- 
nected with it?’’ 

‘There is that,’’ she said. 
**Shall I tell you—really? It 
began six months ago, when a 
Polish girl was hired in the 
shop where I work. She 
made the twenty-fourth in one 
room. 

‘*We felt a grudge against 
her from the first, because she 
came in the place of a girl we 
liked who had been ‘fired.’ 
And then, she was the only 
Pole in the room, and spoke 
no English, though she could 
understand some. She seemed 
queer, and nota girl you could 
chum with. 

‘*Then we found that she 
was proud and overbearing. 
At noon, when our whole 
crowd ate lunch in the rest- 
room and had a jolly time, 
she jerked on her things, and 
trapesed out for her meal. 
And at night, instead of hang- 
ing round to chat, she flew 
down-stairs and away as if 
the sight of us would make 
her sick. My! Stuck up! 
Well! 

‘*And, to cap the climax, 
she began to beat all of us at 
sewing. Her fingers) moved so fast they 
blurred! We naturally disliked her for that, 
and tried to spoil her pleasure in it. For 
instance, one night in the rush season we each 
took home a dozen lace collars. I was tired, 
and went to bed early; and I got up at five and 
finished only six. That morning Kitty says to 
me in the girl’s hearing, ‘She sat up till two 
o’clock. Did you?’ ‘Why,’ I said, ‘I didn’t 
sit up at all, not past nine.’ I didn’t say that 
I brought back half of my collars without a 
stitch. The Polish girl heard me, and looked 
at me as if she’d swallowed a paper of pins; 
she couldn’t bear to be outdone by anybody. 

**So that was the way things went on. With 
so much bad feeling among us, no one was 
happy, and no one could work to advantage. 

‘* And then began the Christmas rush. 
Orders poured in faster and faster. The fore- 
woman kept at us to sew faster and harder. 
She was worn to a shadow, and so nervous and 
cross that she jumped when she felt her own 
eyes wink. I suppose she was being crowded 
from above, the same as we were. If a girl 
wanted her walking-papers then, she had only 
to look crosswise. Little Sarah McCarty, who 
worked at the power-machine, one day broke 
a bobbin; that threw her back half an hour, 
and the forewoman said, ‘You can go!’ just 
like that. Never an excuse would she listen 
to. In ten minutes Sarah had gone, sobbing, 
and another girl who had been waiting was 
at her machine. You see what we had to 
face. 

‘* All this time we had been busy with lace 
collars and jabots. But one morning the fore- 
woman said we must drop those and help 
string a ‘rush’ order of opera-bags. She had 
distributed a lot of bags to our tables, and the 
draw-strings, and trimming to sew on round the 
top. She told us to march double-quick into 
the next room, and each ask a girl to show us 
how it was done. 

‘*In we tripped, but this Polish girl, she 
just squinted once at the bag the forewoman 
had, and never went at all. By the time we 


The girl | and they won’t pucker. 





If she goes on that 
way till night, they’ fire her sure!’ 
** *T’m thinking she’ ll get fired, then,’ I says, 
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‘for bad luck to any one that will tell her. | 


And I don’t care a pin.’ 

‘*We spread the good news fast, and you 
could tell how far it had gone by the gig- 
gling. 

‘**By noon the girl had finished a dozen bags, 
and we were longing for the recess, when we 
could laugh. 

‘*Now I had to run out that noon on an 
errand. When I went to the cloak-room, the 
Polish girl was there. We didn’t speak, but I 
couldn’t help peeping out of the corner of my 
eye at her style of furs. 

**She wore no furs at all. Her hat was a 
plain straw sailor, trimmed with a single 
ribbon. Her coat had been made before the 
deluge, and her overshoes were falling to 
pieces. 

** ‘Glory,’ I says to myself, ‘this is beauty 
in distress! I wonder where she spends all 
her earnings. She’d better have stocked her 
wardrobe while her job lasted.’ 

**She left ahead of me, and was out of sight 
when I reached the street. As I walked along 
there, I couldn’t laugh so much, because, little 
as I liked her, I kept remembering that old 
cloak and the hat. I knéw no young and hand- 
some girl would endure them unless she had to. 
And I says, ‘Pshaw, now, it’s a shame if she 
is really hard up, right here at Christmas-time. 
Maybe she has to scratch for her mother and 
a lot of young children.’ 

‘*Round a corner I turned into a side street. 
The girl was just tripping into a restaurant. 

** ‘Not much she ain’t hard up,’ I says, ‘if 
she can eat in there!’ 

‘*Then the mischief struck me. I would treat 
myself to a cheap bite in there for once. And 
I would size up her order; it would be some- 
thing to tell the girls. So in I marched, grin- 
ning, and smart as you please. 


her at first. I sat down and stared round in| | Kitty leaned over and kissed her; 
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rolled up, and a big apron on, splashing in a 
pan of suds. 

‘**Lord forgive me,’ I says, ‘if she don’t 
wash dishes for her meals! They can say 
what they like, but she is a hard worker. 
And probably not stuck up at all if we knew 
her—only shy. It’s too bad we keep her in 
hot water at the shop.’ 

‘*T feared she’d see me and be ashamed; so 
I bolted my lunch and hurried back. I reached 
the workroom ahead of all the girls. I exam- 
ined this Polish girl’s pile of bags, and it was 
true, they were all wrong. She’d be turned 
off quicker than scat. 

‘**Pshaw!’ I says. ‘She’s a good girl. 
This is Christmas-time. It’s a shame to harbor 
ill feelings. I hope she doesn’t get fired, and 
I don’t care who knows it.’ 

‘*Then the bell rang, and we all scuttled to 
our places. When the Polish girl came, the 
rest looked at each other sidewise, and tittered. 
But I couldn’t relish the joke any more. ‘If 
they had half as much to put up with as she 
has,’ I said, ‘they could keep their faces 
straight quite easy.’ 

‘*But they didn’t know, and they started in 
for an afternoon of fun. Pretty soon I could 
hold in no longer. I scribbled on a piece of 
paper what I knew. I said I thought what 
we’d done was disgraceful. I was stirred up, 
and what I said I said strong. 

‘*Kitty found an excuse to walk by me. 
‘She’ll have two dozen made by night,’ she 
says. ‘Think of it! Oooo! Two dozen— 
wrong! Won’t there be a 
seene! You know the fore- 
woman examined Sally’s this 
noon, and she nearly went at 
her because one was a little 
dirty.’ 

** ‘Here, Kitty,’ I says, slip- 
ping the note into her hand, 
‘read this and pass it on.’ 

**] sewed as fast as I could, 
and didn’t raise my head. But 
soon the noise stopped, and I 
knew they were thinking. 
Presently the note came back 
to me. All the girls were 
frowning as hard as the Pole 
was, and trying to look holes 
through their tables. The 
back of that note was written 
all over with their names, 
saying, ‘You’re right,’ and 
‘I’m just as sorry as you are.’ 
And Kitty wrote, ‘What can 
we do about it? We must do 
something.’ 

‘*But it was almost closing 
hour, and what could we do? 
I sat there thinking, thinking, 
thinking. It seemed hopeless, 
but pretty soon I caught the 
tail end of an idea, and held 
on. 

*T knew the girl would 
leave the room for a while to 
put on her wraps a few min- 
utes before closing, and then 
come back to tidy her table and report to the 
forewoman and bookkeeper on their rounds. 
I wrote a note to Kitty, and told my plan. 
She nodded my way and bounced on her seat, 
to show that it pleased her. 

‘*A little later the forewoman went to fetch 
the bookkeeper, and the Polish girl sighed, put 
off her thimble, patted her pile of bags on top, 
and started to the cloak-room. 

**T signaled to Kitty. She jumped up and 
grabbed one of her own finished bags. She 
took one from the next girl and one from the 
next, and so around the room, and, as I had 
told her, two from my place, making twenty- 
four. At the same time, I had skipped over 
to the Polish girl’s place and scooped up her 
bags in my arms. And I distributed those to 
all the girls, one for each and two for myself. 
Kitty spread the good ones in order on the 
Polish girl’s desk. 

**And I said, ‘Now we’ll mend these; or, if 
we don’t have time, there’ll be one to each of 
us, and she can’t fire twenty-three at once.’ 

‘*The girl, the forewoman, and the book- 
keeper hurried in; but we were all quiet in 
our seats, as if we’d grown there. And per- 
haps we didn’t work! 

‘They naturally counted the Polish girl’s 
pieces first, because she was waiting, and that 
gave us time. But we were so excited, espe- 
cially when we saw how pleased the poor thing 
was with her record, that we simply had to 
Then Kitty laughed out loud, and 
after that we all laughed as hard and long as 
we pleased. We let go all holds and laughed. 

‘*The forewoman frowned at first. But she 
saw that no one in particular was being guyed. 
Besides, with the end of the day, she felt 
relieved. Pretty soon she was laughing, too. 
And the Polish girl caught the spirit, and 


I didn’t see | stared round, surprised-like and smiling; and 


and then 


the hope of meeting her eye. Finally, I hap- | they two were holding each other and laughing 


pened to glance in at a little door through | together, like simp!vtons. 


which the food is handed from the kitchen. 
And there was the girl, with her sleeves 
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She never could be 
a stranger to us after that. 

‘**Well, they all finished their bags except me. 
But what could I do—shaking and giggling as 
I was—with two? I fixed one; and while the 
forewoman began on my pile, I fumbled with 
the other. I heard her saying to the girls over 
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her shoulder, ‘I find there’ll be just enough to 


make up the shipment. So there’s no more 
bags for you. I’m proud of you for making 
them all right on the first trial.’ 

‘*At this the girls laughed again. I dropped 
the bag, picked it up, and dropped the string, 
and ran the needle into my finger, and dropped 
both. I was flustered, for sure. 

“She noticed my excitement, and says, 
‘Why, what’s the matter with you, Fanny?’ 
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‘* “This one isn’t quite done,’ I said. ‘Can’t 
I bring it to the packing-room ?’ 

‘*And, sir, she patted me on the shoulder, 
and said, ‘Oh, never mind, there’s enough as 
it is. We’ll put in an odd one in the last box.’ 

**¢And you may just keep that for yourself,’ 
she says. ‘Christmas gift to you!’ 

‘*So there it hangs,’’ concluded the Irish 
girl, ‘‘and I only hope none of the customers 
were disappointed with the odd one.’’ 
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T was believed in the 

days of my youth that 

the compound called 
‘*Dobis powders’’ was an 
excellent thing tostimulate 
the lagging energies of a boy. I did not know 
until many years afterward that the mixture 
so freely administered to me by my solicitous 
parents was the invention of the once eminent 
Doctor Dover. ‘‘Dobis’’ was as near as people 
came, in that community, to giving the more 
or less worthy doctor credit for his invention. 
Of course old Doctor Dover is dead. But his 
powders lived after him to do what they could 
for the old and the young; and there are some 
practitioners in Virginia and England, it is 
said, who stick to them still. 

There was in our household a little cedar 
box, kept by my mother in a tall old walnut 
cabinet full of nooks and crannies. In one 
corner of the cedar box stood a round bottle 
with a wide mouth, which contained quinin. 
There were some blue-mass pills in smaller 
vials along the sides of the box, and in the 
other end were the powders of the dauntless 
Doctor Dover, great quantities of them, done 
up in heavy paper. 

Recently that cedar box came into my hands. 
It had been five and twenty years, at least, 
since the Dover’s powders had concealed their 
potency in its dark little space, but the smell 
of them was as strong as if the box had just 
been emptied. Now, speaking of potency, 
there was a medicine to stick to the ribs a 
long time. There is no question whatever 
that it stuck to the palate. All the cherry 
phosphate and red soda-pop in the world would 
not suffice to wash away its taste. 

When I was a lad, I must have swallowed 
pounds of Dobis powders, —we will stick to the 
provincial name for it, if you please,—for it 
was given to boys in those days on the slight- 
est provocation. If a fellow lingered over 
bringing the cows from the pasture at evening, 
trying to catch minnows with a pin-hook, he 
was very likely to get a dose of Dobis powders 
before he went to bed; if he was observed to 
lean upon the handle of his hoe frequently, or 
to spend too much time on a hot day in turning 
his horse at the shady end of the corn rows, 
he was likely to be formally inspected at noon, 
and to get a dose of the powders later. In 
such cases, his liver was thought to be shirking 
its natural duty, for it was believed that it 
was the function of that organ to supply 
energy and speed to a boy, and a desire to 
work all day in the sun without turning his 
eyes toward the creek. This was 
the formula of inspection if the 
symptoms caused suspicion: 

Father, leading the boy severely 
to the window, and facing him 
about, ‘*‘Let me see your tongue, 
son. Um-m-m-m,’’—shaking his 
head gravely, —‘‘I thought so.’”’ 

Slowly and _  consequentially, 
father took down the cedar box. 
The smell of Dobis powders 
dominated the familiar household 
seents that arose from the steam 
of boiled cabbage and green 
beans. “IT'S GOT 

Now this was the form, method peculiar 
and practise of administering 
Dobis powders to a boy. Father measured 
the quantity upon the point of a table-knife. 
You stood by, gulping in agonized anticipa- 
tion. For no matter how often you had to 
take Dobis powders, you never got used to 
them. Father lifted his eyebrows in meaning 
signal. Mother, wiping her hands on her 
apron, approached. She took your nose be- 
tween her thumb and finger. 

‘‘Open your mouth,’’ said father. In an 
instant he poured the dose on your tongue. 
‘*Swallow it! Swallow it!’’ commanded 
father. 

You did your manliest, for it was to your 
own selfish interest to get that heap of outcast 
drugs into the less discriminating parts of your 
alimentary tract as soon as possible. Mother 
clung to your nose witha hard grip. You knew 
that it was for the best, although at the time 
it seemed an unnatural aggravation of your 
torture. If she had let go, you would have 
snorted, and the dry powder would have em- 
bittered your life forever. You could not taste 
so sharply when your nose was held. Nobody 
can. But you could have tasted Dobis pow- 
ders if you had been without a nose. 

There the dose rankled on your tongue, with 
its horrors multiplying as you sputtered, 
heaved, gasped, grunted, and tried heroically 
to get itdown. I don’t know why they didn’t 

















give you a stiff drink of 
water to wash it down. 
No one who ever took 
5) Dobis powders knows. 

Perhaps Doctor Dover 
didn’t recommend it; perhaps he was against 
it altogether. 

There it was on your tongue. Its taste was 
of aloes, ipecac, quinin, the evil bean of St. 
Ignatius, baked opium, and all the concen- 
trated bitterness, vileness, offensiveness in the 
world. In time you got most of it down, and 
then they gave you clabber milk. Why? Who 
knows, indeed? Anyway, clabber milk does 
not go well with bitter medicine. 

But this is not a denunciation of Doctor 
Dover, his powders, and bitter medicine in 
general; it is only an account of how my 
brother Abe and I applied an original idea to 
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HE POURED THE DOSE ON 
YOUR TONGUE 


father and the hired man, Luke Moppin. Our 
idea was to cause them to do four days’ work 
in two, and thus get the hay done, so that we 
could enjoy the wonders of the county fair at 
Lawrence. And I have told you all this non- 
sense about Dobis powders because Dobis 
powders were at the bottom of our scheme. 

It was the second cutting of clover, in the 
late days of September. It was fine weather 
for haying; also for a county fair, and for bal- 
loon ascensions, side shows, snake-charmers, 
and al] the rare delights that come into the 
life of a country boy. There was a week of 
the fair; three days of it had passed. We had 
looked forward to it all summer, and here 
came the second cutting of clover, 
unlooked for and unreckoned 
with, to threaten our plans. 
Father said that if we ‘linked 
into it,’’ and got the clover in 
during the next two days, we 
could have a dollar each, and the 
last day of the fair to ourselves. 

Abe and I didn’t believe it could 
be done. The outlook was gloomy. 
Although there was no question 
that Abe and I would ‘‘link into 
it’? up to our necks, we had no 
faith in Luke Moppin, for Luke 
A MIGHTY Was a behemoth with the soul of 
FLAvoR.” acricket. We could tell from the 

way in which Luke turned the 
whites of his eyes at us that he meant to 
dawdle round all he could with the rake, and 
cheat us out of our fun. As for father, he 
could be relied upon always to go it strong, 
but Abe and I had been round hay-fields long 
enough to know that two more men were needed 
to get that hay in before the last day of the fair. 
Father wouldn’t hire any extra help. We knew 
that. So the only hope for Abe and me lay in 
our being able to get four days’ work out of 
father and Luke in two. While considering 
the problem, we thought of Dobis powders. 
At least, Abe thought of them. 

Dobis powders, he argued, were supposed 
to supply speed and ambition to the young by 
enlivening the liver and other vital organs, and 
to comfort and strengthen the old, and to add 
days to their declining lives. No stage of 
human existence was believed to be free from 
the need of Dobis powders. The lesson of the 
compound had been before us all our lives; we 
had taken it in vast quantities to stir our livers 
up so that we should perform deeds of valor 
with our hoes in the onion patch and corn. 
If Dobis powders would accelerate the activi- 
ties of a boy at a hard and dragging task, he 








asked, why shouldn’t they ‘‘ ginger up” 
father and Luke Moppin? 

Abe admitted that, so far as his personal 
experience with Dobis powders went, they 
never ‘‘brisked him up’’ to any startling 
degree. The day after the dose he actually 
felt like old Ned. 

‘*But we do work harder after they give us 
Dobis powders, ’’ said I. 

**Only because we’re afraid they’ll give us 
another dose. It’d be just as well for them, 
and a lot better for us, if they’d just bring the 
box out to the field and threaten to give them.’’ 

Still, there must be something in the tradi- 
tion, said Abe. Somebody, some time, must 
have done something notable under the influ- 
ence of Dobis powders. Other- 
wise, how did the story get its 
start? Perhaps the doses we 
took were only big enough to 
taste bad and too little to stimu- 
late us to extraordinary feats of 
agility and strength. Abe’s 
theory was that we must be 
liberal in the application of the ~ 
famous remedy to father and 
Luke. If we could contrive 
some means of getting it into 
everything they ate for a day 
or two, Abe believed the medi- 
cine would live up to its repu- 
tation. 

It is one thing to hold a meek 
and obedient boy by the nose « 
and dump a lot of nasty truck 
on his tongue, and quite another 
to approach two able-bodied men and compel 
them to swallow the same charge, multiplied 
by four. For each of them had to have four 
times our standard dose, said Abe. Force 
being out of the question, we had to use 
strategy. I must own that it was I who 
thought of introducing the powder into the 
coffee-pot. Abe’s mind ran to the well. I 
agreed that his plan was brilliant. 

We didn’t expect to be able to get much down 
them at once, but by charging the coffee-pot 
liberally in the morning,—it could be done 
while mother was straining the milk,—we 
hoped to get a good start. Then small, but 
frequent, doses during the day in the water 
ought to show results, we believed. 

Abe got a large packet of the powders from 
the cedar box, —father must have bought them 
by the pound,—and we tied most of them ina 
rag. Then we filled four large jugs with 
water, and buried them in the hay-field for our 
private use; we did not feel that our energies 
required any speeding up. Then we tied a 
stone to our charge of powders, and let it 
down into the well with a strong black thread, 
which could not be seen against the dark, 
mossy stones of the wall. 

Abe and I acted gravely, and in good faith. 
We had been told all our lives that Dobis pow- 
ders were incomparable for enlivening a boy ; 
if so, why not for a man, or two men, since 
all human beings are alike on the inside? 

Of course there was mother. She would 
have to use the well water also, and our antici- 
pated holiday would not be hastened by in- 
creasing her activities in the kitchen. We were 
afraid that she might scour holes in the milk- 
pans, after the powders began to work; but a 
few pans must not be permitted to stand 
between us and the fair. The innocent, we 
concluded, must suffer with the guilty, since 
it was impossible to separate them. 

Luke carried up the milk the next morning, 
and then, according to an established custom, 
took the two pails from the kitchen bench, and 
brought fresh water from the well. Mother 
had used the water that had remained over- 
night in getting breakfast. We gathered at the 
table, to which Luke came soppy and shiny 
from his noisy basin bath. Perhaps Abe and 
I overacted our air of ordinary unconcern; I 
felt that we looked like suspicious characters, 
at least; but nobody appeared to notice us. 

‘*Sufferin’ snakes!’’ said Luke, his nose in 
hiscup. ‘‘What’s the matter with this coffee?’’ 

Mother, resenting his boorish criticism, stiff- 
ened. ‘‘Well,’’ said she, ‘‘from the way you 
take on, a person would think I was trying to 
poison you.’’ 

‘*It is queer,’’ said father, testing it with a 
perplexed, mystified smacking, as if trying to 
identify some familiar, yet elusive, taste. 
**Tt’s got a mighty peculiar flavor, Jennie. ’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ sniffed mother, and her cheeks red- 
dened. ‘‘Maybe you think I put poison in 
it, too!?? 

‘**You know I don’t, Jennie,’’ said father, 
‘*but it is queer-tasting. Here, try it and see.’’ 

Mother never drank coffee; tea was her 
beverage in all seasons and emotions. As for 
Abe and me, we always stuck to milk, year 
in and year out. Mother took the cup, sipped 
a little, looked at father severely, and shook 
her head. ‘‘It tastes like any other coffee to 
me,’’ she declared. ‘‘Here, Abe,’’ passing 
the cup along, ‘‘you boys taste it and see if 
you can find any poison in it.’’ 

Abe declared soberly, and I bore him out, 
that it tasted like all the coffee we ever had 
tasted in our experience, except, perhaps, 
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that it was a little better. That pleased mother. 
She handed the cup back to father, who tried 
it again, and then put it down with a look of 
perplexity. 

Luke plunged into his ham and eggs, snatched 
his cup presently in his piggish haste, and 
gulped half of its contents at a breath. Then 
he opened his mouth and blew his breath out 
—huh-huh-huh—as if he were trying, also, in 
his outlandish way, to analyze the flavor of 
the strange-tasting coffee. 

**Excuse me, ’’ said he, ‘*but I think I’ll take 
a glass of water.’’ Mother poured it for him. 
The pitcher had been filled out of the fresh 
supply from the well that morning. Luke 
drank, put the glass down with a slow, troubled 

expression, and turned his head 
_ from one to another of us in 
strange fright. ‘* It’s—it’s— 
the same!’’ he whispered. 
**Ad-zanny, it’s adzackly the 
same !’? 

Silently father presented his 
glass. Mother filled it for him. 
He took a judicial taste. The 
expression of troubled perplex- 
ity deepened on his face. ‘‘It 
does seem to have the same 
flavor,’’ he said. ‘‘Taste it, 
Jennie, and see if you can 
detect anything strange. It 
seems bitter—and—and—nasty 
to me.’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ said mother, smack- 
ing her mouth in quick little 
chops, like a hen. ‘‘Huh, it 
tastes like any other water to me.’’ She said 
that mainly because she was determined to be 
contrary about it, I suppose, for it was awful- 
tasting stuff. If we could have kept the water 
up to that standard of repulsive bitterness, and 
advertised it, we could have made a fortune 
out of it as a mineral well. As she had done 
with the coffee, mother passed it on for our 
judgment. Our interests made us declare it as 
sweet as it ever was, but we took a very small 
swallow each. 

‘*Your livers must be out of fix to make you 
taste things like that,’’ said mother, looking 
disdainfully at Luke and father. Father looked 
at Luke; Luke looked at father. Both pushed 
back from the table. 

‘*I think we’d better take a good dose of 
Dobis powders, ’’ said father. 

‘*T think we’d better take somethin’,’’ Luke 
gloomily agreed. Father took down the cedar 
box and dosed Luke, then himself. That was 
the end of breakfast for them. 

Abe and I worked hard that day, but to little 
purpose. The famous Dobis powders, instead 
of increasing the strength of father and Luke 
to that of four men, had done nothing except 
cripple our forces and overshadow our expecta- 
tions by a cloud of despair, for Luke spent 
most of that day lying under a tree, and father 
moved about with an air of depression. Be- 
tween them they didn’t do one man’s work all 
day. 

They.drank a good deal of water, and blamed 
their livers for making it taste so bad on 
sucha hotday. Mother stubbornly maintained 
that the water was as good as it always had 
been, and it was famous for its purity all over 
that neighborhood. 

‘*Don’t you think, ’’ said she to father, ‘‘that 
you’d better take another good dose of Dobis 
powders before you go to bed, and give Luke 
one, too?’’ Yes, father thought so. Abe and 
I had some hope for the morrow when we saw 
the dose that he measured out to Luke. 

The next morning they looked haggard and 
harassed. They were as languid as if they 
had been bled. Luke said his head roared as 
if his brains were 
a-goin’ toswarm, 
and he felt kind 
of deef and dizzy. 
He went off to do 
the milking like 
aman walking in 
his sleep. Father 
didn’t complain. 
He never did—it 
would have been 
a bad precedent to 
establish for the 
hired man and 
the boys; but he 
moped round the 


barn weak-kneed 

and dismal, ‘‘har- 1T WAS A LAUGH THAT 

SHOOK HIM FROM HEAD 
TO FOOT. 








nessing up’’ for 
the day’s work. 
Mother was straining the milk when we came 
in to wash for breakfast. 

‘*My lands, William,’’ said she, looking up 
from her work, ‘‘you look terrible peaked this 
morning. And Luke says he doesn’t feel any 
better, either. Don’t you think you’d better 
take —’’ 

‘*No,’’ snapped father, with decision, ‘‘I 
don’t !’? 

Abe and I felt a warm wave of cheer sweep 
through our dismally hopeless hearts when we 
saw Luke coming up from the well with the 
water-pails in his hands, for Luke was moving 
faster than we ever had seen him move before. 
Surely the powders were beginning to take 


Ss hold of him; at last, we thought, they were 


beginning to redeem their reputation and assert 
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their strength. If Luke kept up that pace all 
day, he would do four men’s work himself. 
Luke came up, panting. The buckets were 
empty, and Luke held one of them out toward 
father. His eyes were big, and his throat 
was working as if he had a worm in his 





Adam’s apple. ‘‘We’re pizened!’’ he an- 
nounced, fearfully. ‘‘I drawed it up outen 
the well!’’ 


There was our rag of Dobis powders, thread 
and all, in the bottom of the pail. It must 
have slipped its anchoring-stone, somehow, and 
floated. Father took it gingerly into his hand, 
and held it up. The rag was torn from one 
of mother’s old aprons, and he recognized the 
stripe of the gingham. 

‘*Gr-eat conscience, Jennie!’’ said he, look- 
ing at mother all aghast. ‘‘Gr-eat conscience !’’ 
There were reproach, accusation, horror in his 
voice and bearing. 

Poor, innocent mother flashed up like a pan 
of hot grease, only to convict herself outright 
in the eyes of father and Luke, as Abe and I 
could plainly see. 

‘¢You great, big, lubberly critter of a man!’’ 
she cried, her voice breaking in hysterical 
strain. ‘‘Do you mean to say I put poison in 
the well?’’ 

‘*Gr-eat conscience!’’ groaned father, as he 
slowly turned the packet. Its brown drippings 
fell on the floor at his feet. 

‘*It’s the same stuff that was in the coffee, ’’ 
declared Luke, wrinkling his stubby nose. 
‘¢Huh, the smell of it turns m’ stomick !’’ 

Then Abe, loyal to mother, as he was loyal 
to a friend to the last day of his life, and brave 
in every emergency that drew on courage and 
manliness, stepped up and told the story. I 
watched father’s face as Abe told it all. 

I expected to get it good and hard. So did 
Abe. And we felt that we 
deserved it, for mother’s sake. 















BOARD the kiran, as she 
rs nosed out to the deep chan- 
nel and headed up-river for 
her next distant point of call, 
things resumed their wonted 
quiet. Over the vast flood, and over the wider 
plain and jungle, brooded the sunlit, treacher- 
ous peace of the tropics. 

On the forward upper deck of the light-draft, 
low-hulled two-decker, the Lascar steersman 
and the pilot divided the work of guiding the 
boat. The serang, or Mohammedan ship- 
master, paced slowly aft, and scanned as he 
went the turbid, seething flood, here some 
three miles wide. The great river, rising 
hourly, was submerging silt flats and chars, 
inundating low-lying villages, overwhelming 
little islands that since the last period of low 
water had sprung into a sudden growth of 
rank vegetation. 

The bearded, hard-visaged serang glanced 
over the native passengers assembled on the 
after-deck. His eyes narrowed in an interested 
scrutiny of one man. This was a young fellow 
who stood with his back to the rail, among, 
yet not of, the familiar ryot, coolie and artisan 
province folk. He met the shipmaster’s eyes 
with a counter-gaze, self-reliant and bold. 

The serang recognized him for a scion of 
that warlike stock, the Ghurkas of Nepal. 
His nationality was shown in his dress—not 
the womanish robes of the plains people, but a 
sleeved coat, round cloth cap, and trousers. 
Chiefly, however, his descent was shown in 
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square -looking thing that rose 
clear of the water showed, distinct 
in the strong sunlight, the bold 
markings, and the rounded ears 
of a great male tiger’s head. The 


engines had been stopped, and nuw the steamer 


was barely moving against the current. 

A gleam shone in the serang’s eyes. He 
signaled full speed ahead. 

‘*Run the starboard paddle over him!’’ he 
shouted to the steersman. The serang’s passion 
for gain had got the better of his prudence. 

Tiger and steamer had now drawn almost 
together, and all could- mark the wild-eyed 
concern with which the beast surveyed the 
foaming onset of the great paddle - wheels. 
Then suddenly the tiger turned, and with 
unlooked-for strength, came frantically spurt- 
ing for the low prow. 

For a few moments the beast was lost to 
sight. Then, above the point of the unrailed 
prow, slowly, with much struggling, rose a 
prodigious feline head! A huge paw followed 
and dug desperate claws into the deck boards, 
heaving shoulders came next—then the whole 
great body lurched, dripping, upon the deck! 

Panting, the tiger lay flat on his side, and 
his yellow eyes rolled in anxious survey of his 
strange quarters. Finally he rose to a crouch- 
ing position, and his tail nervously swept the 
deck. He saw not far away a place of refuge. 
Slinking forward, he disappeared right under 
the feet of the seared beholders. He had taken 
cover between decks, among the cargo! 

On the steering- 
deck, in the silence 








Father’s face was a curious 
study. When Abe began, it 
looked like the northwest on a 
May evening when a tornado 
is coming up, all purple and 
lightning-ripped. When Abe 
got into the reason for our 
experiment, the blackness be- 
gan to lift, breaking, clearing, 
calming down. Before he was 
done, father was smiling, and 
when he closed with an ingen- 
uous denunciation of Dobis 
powders as a sham and a 
humbug, with a reputation 
that was founded on false 
pretenses, father sat down on 
the wash-bench among the 
pans to laugh. 

It was not a plain, ordinary 
‘laugh, soon over and done 
with. It was not at all like 
that. .It was a laugh that 
shook him from head to foot, 
and that brought tears from his 
eyes; a laugh that eased up a 
little at times, while he looked 
up at us, and then took a new grip on him, 
wrestling hard; a laugh that spoke in its own 
way of a deep, still, seldom-touched well of 
humor. Father was generally accounted a 
strict man, and I like to remember that laugh. 
Its memory is as sweet to me to-day as the 
recollection of Dobis powders is bitter. 

At last he laughed it out, got up, gave mother 
a conciliatory kiss, and said to us, ‘‘Take the 
buckets, boys, go over to the spring, and fetch 
us some water that’s fit to drink.’’ 

The spring was more than half a mile away, 
but Abe and I went on our journey lightly. 
When we came back, father was on the porch. 

**Boys,’’ said he, ‘‘my experience with fairs 
has been that they’re never so good on the last 
day as on the day before the last. They begin 
to move things out on the last day. So you’d 
better go over to Lawrence to-day if you want 
to see it all.’’ He handed Abe a five-dollar 
bill. ‘‘Divide it between you.’’ 

Not a word about the Dobis powders in the 
well, and never another word from him on the 
subject from then to his dying hour. There 
we were, unpunished, free, with five dollars to 
squander as we liked! As we passed by the 
well on our way to the road, we saw Luke. 
He was drawing the polluted water out of it. 
He shook his fist at us. 

‘*You jist as well draw agin tarnation and 
blazes as the vein in this blame well!’’ he 
growled. ‘‘If you two was mine, I’d tie a 
rock to your necks and throw youinit. That’s 
what I’d do if you was mine, ’sarn you!’’ 

We were thankful that all men are not like 
Luke, and held on our way to the fair. Per- 
haps there have been five-dollar bills that have 
brought more pleasure to their owners than 
Abe’s and mine; but none such has come into 
my hands since that September day. 

That evening Abe saw father throw the 
Dobis powders that were left in the cedar box 
into the kitchen stove. He knocked the clinging 
particles out of the corners, shut it up, and put 
it away. That was the last of the illustrious 
Doctor Dover’s world-famed powders in our 
house. I have not tasted them since. As I 
have said, that was five and twenty years ago. 

The cedar box is mine now, and the smell of 
Dobis powders is as strong in it as if it had 
been emptied of them only yesterday. 


SUKHMAN 








SAH SWUNG THE EMPTY BUCKET, AND HURLED IT WITH TRUE 
AIM FULL AT THE BEAST. 


the weapon he wore stuck into his waist-sash, 
a large, sheathed sword-knife. 

This knife was the kukri. As other races 
cherish their flag, so the Ghurka cherishes his 
kukri. He always wears it; he carries it 
wheresoever he is called by his favorite trade 
of war; with it he is armed for the most 
desperate hazard or affray. 

The shipmaster moved on and descended to 
the lower deck. Himself a Mohammedan, the 
serang could have little love for this Hindu 
stranger. 

The Ghurka, whose name was Sukhman 
Sah, was on his way to offer himself for enlist- 
ment in a Ghurka regiment of the Indian 
army. Well content he was with this prospect, 
but for one thing. After paying his passage 
to the distant cantonment town, he would have 
no means wherewith to bring his favorite 
younger brother to join him there. His anx- 
ious problem was how honorably to come by 
the necessary sum. 

Thus made thoughtful, he saw little of the 
mighty, rushing flood that was bearing past 
varied flotsam and great uprooted trees. But 
the spectacle of antlered heads in the river 
caught his interest. Those swimming deer 
must have been flooded out of a submerged 
island. 

A moment later excited cries came from the 
unseen forward deck. There was the thudding 
of quick feet and an urgent call for the serang. 
Shriller rose the excited voices: 

**Shér! Nodi-men ekta shér!’’ (A tiger! 
A tiger in the river!) 

Sukhman knew that tigers are excellent 
swimmers. 

Passengers and crew rushed forward along 
the deck alleys, eager to see the wonder. 
Sukhman darted forward to the steering-deck, 
where, close behind the pilot, he scanned the 
vast open river ahead. 

‘*There he is!’’ cried the pilot. 

He was just pointing out to the serang an 
odd-looking object coming steadily down with 
the current, almost in the steamer’s course. 

Breathlessly all watched, until the queer, 





that followed, Sukh- 
man looked at the 
shipmaster. The 
tiger’s wild agita- 
tion had been no 
greater than the dis- 
may of the serang. 
He pushed through 
the throng and 
made for the ladder 
amidships, to view 
the situation below. 
Sukhmin, closely 
following, gazed 
down on a strange 
commotion. Las- 
cars, stokers and en- 
gineers frantically 
labored to complete 
a barricade of heavy 
cargo, which they 
had shifted and 
piled across from 
rail to rail. The 
serang saw that 
when, presently, 
his boat should 
arrive opposite her next stop, it would be 
impossible to put in or make fast, since the 
forward deck, with its cable tackle, could not 
now be manned. His ship, except for the 
engines, was virtually tied up by the feline 
invader. The serang determined to scare the 
tiger overboard. 

**Stop her kurro!’’ he commanded, in the 
pidgin lingo of his trade. The engines ceased ; 
and in the dead stillness that followed was 
raised a sky-rending noise of whistle-blasts 
from the steam-siren, combined with demoniac 
howls and shrieks from a hundred throats. 
But when the frightful din had ceased, the 
tiger was still hugging his cover! With better 
prospects of success, they took the steamer far 
across to the right bank, and stopped it while 
the hideous noise was repeated. All in vain, 
and moreover valuable time had been lost. 
The ship resumed her onward course. The 
tiger had been forced to come aboard; he could 
not, it seemed, be forced to disembark ! 

Sukhman did not admire such timorous tac- 
tics. Standing with some of the crew beside 
the barricade, he sarcastically recommended 
them to climb over and prod the stowaway 
out with a boat-hook. The Lascars told him 
with heat to try it himself. Sukhman replied, 
‘**T’ll take a look, anyhow.’’ 

He promptly climbed up on the barricade. 

Wedged in on top of it, he reconnoitered the 
regularly stacked cases and bales that stretched 
forward to where the sunlight showed from the 
open deck beyond. He began his advance, now 
softly crawling, now lightly leaping onward 
over the stacks. Guided by the animal’s odor, 
he stealthily approached until, peering cau- 
tiously down into a narrow, darkish lane, he 
beheld the crouching, unsuspecting tiger. 

He saw the imposing, whiskered head, the 
sleek, richly striped skin, the noble dimensions. 
A prize, in truth, to him who could kill such 
a beast. It might solve the problem that 
troubled him—how to get the money that 
would enable his brother to join him. 

Sukhman crept back, sprang down among 
the waiting crew, and hurried to the group 














about the serang. That unhappy officer was 
gesticulating and lamenting—for now they 
were drawing toward the next station. ‘‘ Kyd 
kurrega?’’ (What shall I do?) he whined. 
And the only answer forthcoming was, ‘‘ Kuch 
nahéin!’? (Can’t do anything!) Sukhmin 
pushed forward, and addressed the shipmaster : 

** Héra, serang-jee !’’ And while the serang 
listened, the Ghurka proposed, single-handed, 
to make way with the tiger. 

**But how ?’’ asked the serang. 

Sukhman, drawing his kukri from its sheath 
at his waist, displayed its tempered blade, its 
keen edge, its deadly point. 

The men of a softer breed started back and 
stared in amazement at the Ghurka. What he 
proposed seemed the very madness of valor. 

The serang’s face took on a look of malevo- 
lent cunning. It was as if he had thought, 
**These two furies will slay each other. The 
reward and the skin will then be mine!’’ 

But Sukhman stipulated for a written, wit- 
nessed agreement, setting forth his right to 
any reward that might accrue, and this agree- 
ment the serang had reluctantly to sign. 

Sukhman pocketed the document, and laid 
down the further condition that the steamer 
should be kept on her course amidstream, and 
at full speed. Then he called for a bucket of 
ship’s grease and a handful of carpenter’s 
rosin. With the rosin and a long, iron-pointed 
boat-hook that he took from its rack, he re- 
turned to the barricade. 

‘‘Watch for me—and the tiger—out on the 
fore-deck !’’ he said. ‘‘Have the grease ready 
for me there.’’ Then he climbed upon the 
barricade, and crawled forward beneath the 
deck roof. 

The others hastened to the steering-deck. 
Here, as in some safe, raised gallery, they 
overlooked the empty deck and prow, the arena 
of the promised combat. 

Soon from below came portentous sounds, 
the racket of falling cargo, banging blows, 
horrid snarls and roars. Then followed the 
thudding of padded feet—and out on the open 
deck rushed the tiger. 

The beast cast a glance at the throng over- 
head, and rushed to the prow. Here it gazed 
down at the waves; then it glanced back to 
the churning paddle-wheels, then stared long- 
ingly off across the flood. It seemed to realize 
its plight; it evidently had no wish to return 
to the cargo deck, for with a ferocious snarl, 
it wheeled and crouched flat in terror and rage. 

Suddenly the Ghurka emerged below, and 
skipped nimbly up the iron ladder to the steer- 
ing-deck. While the tiger remained stationary, 
he rubbed more rosin on his naked soles. 

**Now hand me that bucket,’’ he said. 

With one eye on the crouching tiger, he tested 
with his finger the consistency of the warm 
grease. Then he set down the pail, and stripped 
off his coat. He stood in trousers and waist- 
sash—in which was stuck the sheathed kukri. 
Taking up the pail of grease, and stepping, face 
forward, to the ladder, he dropped to the deck 
below. The tiger watched him. 

A little in front of the man was the small 
donkey-engine, and to that he advanced. 

The onlookers guessed nothing of the 
Ghurka’s plan. Spellbound, they looked from 
him to the huge, crouching beast. 

Sukhmdn for some seconds stood motion- 
less, as if calculating intently. Now he sud- 
denly stepped in front of the engine, holding 
the pail of grease in both hands. With two 
deft throws, he sent the greasy fluid splashing 
over the heated boards. He watched it slowly 
run and spread between himself and the tiger. 
The tiger, horribly snarling, watched him. 
Then Sukhmin began to address loud, disre- 
spectful challenges to the tiger to come on. 

But the tiger, snarling with uncovered fangs, 
and blinking in the fierce glare, continued to 
crouch between the anchors in the prow. 

Sukhman Sah swung the empty bucket, and 
hurled it with true aim full at the beast. 
That was too much for any tiger! Roaring 
savagely, the brute charged. 

With a swift side spring, the man eluded 
the murderous jaws. As the tiger tried to 
swerve in pursuit, its fore paws slipped on the 

boards, and down it went, sprawling, 
with one shoulder on the deck. 

Sukhman sprang in; the kukri flashed in his 
hand. He buried the broad blade in the white 
patch beneath the tiger’s left shoulder. That 
skilled stroke passed clean between the beast’s 
ribs, and clove its heart. 

But although mortally stricken, the tiger 
instantly regained its feet, and as the man 
dodged round the engine and raced for the 
ladder, came furiously in pursuit. 

The horrified spectators saw the Ghurka 
spring up the ladder and throw himself over 
the rail. Then they crowded back in panic as 
the tiger reared with a dying effort clear to the 
deck level—only to topple backward, and drag 
down the ladder in a crashing fall. 

The Ghurka stood, scatheless, and held aloft 
his weapon. ‘‘One stroke!’’ he called upon 
them to witness. ‘‘Only one!’’ 

At the cantonment town Sukhmin received 
a substantial sum, the government reward for 
destroying a dangerous tiger. A further sum 
he got from the military captain for the splen- 
did skin. The money more than sufficed to 


=X bring his brother to joinhim. And glad enough 








was the captain to enlist two such recruits. 
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MORITURUS TE SALUTO! 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


S to stuffing, remember that the turkey 
could not help it, but that you can. 
NE moment, before you sit down: Is any 
one hungry whom you can possibly reach ? 
i ie: grasp an opportunity is not enough; you 
must grasp it quicker and hold it harder 
than the other fellow. 
OME people are such confirmed optimists 
that they will smile even when they have 
the rheumatism, and reflect that they are saving 
the price of a barometer. 


HE tongue is likely to be the greatest enemy 
of individuals. It is perhaps the greatest 
enemy of democracy. A man rolls out swelling 
sentences as to how the world should be gov- 
erned. The people elect him to high office. 
But high office requires not tongue, but brains. 
And if the man hasn’t brains, the people are 
not served as they should be. 
= is easy for ignorant Russians to believe the 
tales of human sacrifices offered by the Jews 
in celebrating their religious festivals, for the 
Russians themselves are sprung from a race 
that made similar sacrifices. Their ancestors, 
it is said, laid the foundations of the Kremlin 
in the biood of a young girl, sacrificed in order 
that the gods might prosper the undertaking. 
past month died Sir George Wombwell, the 
last surviving officer of the Light Brigade 
who took part in the soul-stirring charge at 
Balaklava. He was distinguished for other 
things as well. In his youth he was known 
as the best-dressed man in London, and later 
in life as a landlord of whom no tenant ever 
made complaint, and as the most liberal of 
Tories. sd 
T is not only boys’ corn clubs that are show- 
ing farmers the way to larger crops and 
larger profits. Last year a group of school- 
boys in Cumberland County, Tennessee, formed 
a potato club. The best yield was 384 bushels 
to the acre; the next best, 379 bushels; the 
average for the club, 258 bushels. For the 
state, the average is only about 40 bushels. 
All Tennessee now perceives new possibilities 
in potato-culture. 


HEN the new dreadnought Tezas, the 
largest and perhaps the fastest of our 
battle-ships, had its trial off the Maine coast 
in October, its bow threw up a dark wave on 
each side, instead of the usual mass of white 
spray that gives rise to the nautical expres- 
sion, ‘*Carrying a bone in her teeth.”’ The 
difference is owing to the cycloidal curve of 
the bow, a form of construction that largely 
reduces the resistance of the water. Naval 
experts believe that it will permit greater speed 
in vessels of the battle-ship class. 
bl our public memorials adequately repre- 
sented the popularity of, those in whose 
honor we erect them, how noble a monument 
would rise to the memory of old Philip Mohr, 
the German confectioner of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey, who died the other day at the age of 
eighty-three! Children and young girls would 
contribute to it of their dimes and nickels until 
its height surpassed that of the great battle 
monument at Leipzig; for this man was the 
inventor of ice-cream soda. Whatever form 
the monument might take, there could be but 
one possible inscription for the pedestal—Mohr! 


E often speak of the enlightening influence 
of this country and its institutions on 


the immigrants that come to us; we rarely/ 


notice the fact that the influence affects their 
home countries, also. In the last three years 
over 300,000 Italians have returned to Naples 
from the United States. An Italian com- 
mission appointed to investigate social and 
economic conditions in southern Italy recently 
reported that these returning emigrants are 
doing a great deal to bring about important 
changes in that part of the kingdom. With 
their savings, they are buying small parcels 
of land from the large landowners, and are 
making more than a mere living on their farms. 
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The addition to the wealth of Italy by remit- | 


tances from emigrants that are living elsewhere 
is about $70,000,000 a year. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


F all our holidays, except perhaps 
O Memorial day, Thanksgiving is the 

most distinctively American. Other 
nations keep Christmas as well as we, and 
celebrate New-year’s, and observe the anni- 
versaries of great events in their history. We 
alone, with Canada, keep one day in the year 
for recounting our mercies and returning 
thanks for them. 

Surely no other people has greater cause to 
give thanks. The aspirations that drew our 
ancestors to this continent, and the aims to 
which their descendants dedicated their lives, 
have been largely accomplished. We have free- 
dom to worship God, we are independent, we 
have survived a great civil war, and have 
reached a height of material prosperity that 
no other people has attained. We are indeed 
sordid and ungrateful if we find not cause for 
thanksgiving, both in our history and in our 
present circumstances. 

But shall we make the occasion merely a 
festival of the home, and keep it only witha 
sense of creature comfort? 

Three thousand years ago a king of Israel 
wrote a succession of thanksgiving proclama- 
tions. ‘Take only two of them, the 104th and 
the 105th Psalms,—and it is significant that 
they are consecutive,—can we find a nobler 
expression of the spirit of thankfulness in any 
modern utterance? ‘‘He causeth the grass to 
grow for the cattle, and herb for the service of 
man’’; ‘‘Oil to make his face to shine, and 
bread which strengtheneth man’s heart’’; 
‘*The earth is full of thy riches’’; ‘‘Thou 
openest thine hand, they are filled with good.’’ 

It is an enumeration of the things that blessed 
Israel in bin and barrel, and yet quite as truly 
a summary of the bodily comfort that culmi- 
nates at our own Thanksgiving table. 

But then comes a reckoning of God’s good- 
ness to the nation—the covenant that gave 
them the land of Canaan: ‘‘When they were 
but a few men in number; yea, very few, and 
strangers in it.’’ * 

‘*When they went from one nation to another, 
from one kingdom to another people, 

‘*He suffered no man to do them wrong; 
yea, he reproved kings for their sakes.’’ 

And there follows a list of the nation’s great 
leaders, and of their services. 

Does it not fit our own story? Does it not 
recall our own leaders? Shall it not set us to 
thinking of our own reasons for being thankful? 
Better than any state governor, or any Presi- 
dent of the United States, King David calls us 
to a service that is the highest pleasure. 


RESULTS OF THE ELECTIONS. 


HE first elections that follow a change of 
party control at Washington are eagerly 
watched, for they often show with great 

clearness the extent to which the new adminis- 
tration has won the confidence of the voters. 
This year, moreover, there was an unusual 





opportunity for intelligent criticism of the | 
party in power. The administration has been | 
prompt in disclosing its plan of legislation. A | 
tariff bill has already been passed that effects | 
areal and radical change in the economic policy | 
of the country, and a currency bill is under 
discussion that bids fair to change our banking 
system quite as fundamentally. 

It happens, however, that only a few state 
elections of importance were held this fall. If 
we may judge by them, it is fair to say that 
there is no sign of any revolt against the course 
that President Wilson and the Democratic 
majority in Congress are pursuing. The Dem- 
ocratic victories in Massachusetts, in New 
Jersey, and in Maryland were made more im- 
pressive by the diversion of thousands of votes | 
to the Progressive candidates, but in every 
ease the Democratic vote held well up to that 
which Mr. Wilson himself received last year. 
In New Jersey, the successful candidate was 
the President’s own choice, and won in spite of 
the indifference of a faction in the party. 

Another thing about which every one was 
curious on the morning after election was the 
size of the Progressive vote. Would the party 
maintain the surprising strength it showed 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership? On that 
point the indications are somewhat conflicting. 
In Massachusetts, the party actually increased 
its vote for governor, and in New York it did 
well; but in New Jersey it lost ground, and in 
Maryland it almost disappeared. We must wait 
for another year and a wider election to know 
whether or not the Progressive party is waxing 





or waning, and to be quite sure what the 
people of the United States think of the Wilson 
policies, domestic and foreign. 

The election result that is most pleasing to 
the nation at large is the stunning defeat of 
Tammany in New York. Aftér one of the 
most dramatic and exciting campaigns in the 
history of the great city, the Fusion ticket 
was elected by pluralities that reached 120,000 
in the case of the mayor. Throughout the 
state also, the Democratic candidates who had 
submitted to Tammany control in legislative 
matters were, almost without exception, de- 
feated, so that the Republicans once more con- 
trol the Assembly. 

It would not be safe to conclude from these 
facts that the political power of Tammany is 
at an end. The forces that work for corrup- 
tion in politics are too strong to surrender so 
easily. But the blow is a staggering one; it 
must lead to some changes in the leadership of 
the organization, and, let us hope, in its methods 


as well. 
* & 


WANTED: A HOME. 


HE who wanted the home was not an 
S orphan, but a young woman of education, 

accomplishments, and charming manners ; 
in her own town, she had been a valued 
member of a large social circle. So, when she 
went to work in a city a few hundred miles 
away, she was determined to enjoy her new 
home to the best of her ability. 

But to her astonishment, she could find no 
home. Boarding-houses there were in plenty, 
and pleasant-looking houses with the sign, 
‘*Room for Rent’’; but people were not willing 
to receive a stranger at their table or in their 
daily life. Finally she rang the bell of the 
last house upon her list. A pleasant-faced 
woman met her, and showed her a charming 
room, but when asked about meals, shook her 
head. ‘‘We prefer not to give meals,’’ she 
answered. 

The young woman hesitated and then said, 
“T wanta home! Isn’t there any place in this 
city where I can find one? I’ve lived in-one 
all my life. I would do my part gladly. I 
can play, if you care for music; and I can do 
anything about a dinner, from decorations to 
coffee, if you ever need help. I can read aloud 
—I can do anything. Won’t you take me in?’’ 

The frank and unusual plea was successful, 
and the door once open, the girl quickly won 
her place. But the incident is significant, for 
the difficulty of finding anything that deserves 
the name of home is one that confronts many 
girls in many cities. 

Let not the seekers condemn too harshly 
those who hesitate to open the door. Money 
will always buy food and shelter, but a real 
home is never a matter of bargain. You must 
be born into it, or make it, or receive it as a 
gift. On the other hand, let the keepers of the 
door take heed lest they guard it too narrowly. 
The stranger who knocks may be the very one 
who will bring light and laughter and singing 
into vacant places that have long needed them. 


* © 
THE NEW TARIFF. 
E are living under the new tariff. 
How many of us are aware of any 
change? 
During the long months that intervened 


| between the Democratic victory and the final 


enactment of the law, the people were divided 
between hope and apprehension. A _ great 
majority of them were undoubtedly of the 
opinion that the former tariff was oppressive, 
that it increased the tendency to a higher cost 
of living, and that a reduction would afford 
some relief. 

Others—a minority—feared that an extensive 
reduction of duties would bring about a great 
importation of foreign goods that, by competing 
with domestic products, would displace Ameri- 
can labor, depress business, and retard enter- 
prise. Their fears increased toward the end, 
when it became evident that the reductions 
were to be greater than the leaders of the 
dominant party had originally proposed. 

No sensible person expected the law to have 
a magically instantaneous effect. It is one 
thing to open the way to foreign competition, 
and quite another thing to live in the midst of 
such competition. Making eggs free of duty 
does not lower the price of eggs until they 
begin to arrive in quantity from Canada or 
elsewhere. Reducing the duty on woolen fab- 
ries cannot affect the prosperity of an American 
factory or the wages of its employés until the 
foreigner actually invades the market with 
heavy consignments of goods. So, since neither 
the hope nor the fear has thus far been realized 
in the slightest degree, it is too early to be sure 











which of the two conflicting opinions was more 
nearly correct. 

There was, and there still is, reason to think 
that both the hope and the apprehension were 
exaggerated. No doubt some articles of common 
use that have been made free of duty will by 
and by be appreciably cheaper. No doubt 
also a few industries that were in a great 
measure dependent upon the tariff will be 
injuriously affected. But the very magnitude 
of the American market, and of our consump- 
tion both of agricultural produce and of man- 
ufactured goods, secures us against serious 
disturbance. Foreign competitors are not in a 
position—and cannot put themselves into a posi- 
tion—to supply a large part of the demand; 
and if they could do so, they would find that 
domestic competition has already so reduced 
the prices of home products that, except in those 
classes of merchandise in which domestic com- 
petition has not prevailed, foreign prices are 
not substantially lower. 

So far as this view of the situation is correct, 
it indicates that the average citizen will not 
discover any great difference in the cost of living 
by reason of the new tariff; that the manu- 
facturer will not suffer either in the amount of 
his business or in his profits by the loss of his 
protection ; and that the factory workman will 
not be forced to submit to a reduction of wages. 
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HUMAN MACHINERY. 


66 HE trouble with labor,’’ a great manu- 
facturer once said, ‘‘is that we do not 
give the best thought to it. We think 

factories are large machines, but they are not; 

they are human beings. ”’ 

Similarly, we think of a railway as consist- 
ing of ornamental stations, Twentieth Century 
‘‘limiteds,’’ ‘‘palatial’’ sleeping - cars, vast 
freight-yards, enormous terminals. But, to 
use the manufacturer’s paradox, a railway 
does not consist of these things; it consists of 
human beings—of the employés who do the 
direct work of the road, from shoveling the coal 
to selling the tickets ; of the officials who super- 
intend this enormous agglomeration of human 
capacities and wills; of the investors whose 
welfare is wrapped up in that of the road—less 
vitally, indeed, than the welfare of the em- 
ployés and officials, but no less surely. When 
in our mind’s eye we can see not only all those 
persons, but also the army of human beings 
from whom the railway takes money for serv- 
ice rendered, the shipping and the traveling 
public, we see the real railway —not the 
imposing mechanism of things, but the huge 
human mechanism that requires the touch of 
a master hand, and responds to it. And only 
by the ‘‘best thought’’ can this human machin- 
ery be so run as to insure the utmost benefit 
and safety to all concerned. 

Investigation carried on for ten years by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has shown 
that most train accidents are owing to human 
error. ‘‘Despatchers give wrong orders, or 
fail to give orders where they are required; 
operators fail to copy orders that should be 
delivered; conductors and enginemen misread, 
misinterpret, overlook, or forget orders.’’ 
From this fact it can be argued, and has been 
argued, that a railway should trust little to 
the skill and conscience of employés, but should 
give its attention and its money to perfecting 
its material defenses against accident—that it 
should make its cars unbreakable and unburn- 
able, its rails and bridges strain-proof, its 
safety-signal apparatus perfect to the point of 
automatically stopping any train that gets too 
near another. It is true that the railway 
should make these improvements; yet to the 
training and the discipline of its employés it 
must give even better thought. Imperfect as 
human beings are, both mentally and morally, 
they are capable of being taught, and of being 
inspired with the spirit of loyalty that the 
French call esprit de corps; despatchers, 
operators, conductors and enginemen can be so 
taught and so inspired that failure, from 
whatever cause, to carry out orders can be 
reduced to an almost incredible minimum. 

Such a result will grow out of two things: 

First, every official must perfectly understand 
the work, the circumstances, and the person- 
ality of every man immediately under him, for 
then the employés will feel that they are treated 
as human beings, and they will respond by 
giving their interest and conscience to their 
work; and, moreover, when any one of them 
has to drop out, there will always be some one 
else fit to take his place. 

Second, there must be an absolutely strict 
and impartial discipline that will recognize 
efficiency, but will as promptly bring home to 
any one, whether workman or official, the 
consequences of disobeying orders. The sense 
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awakened will, in the opinion of some of our 
greatest railway men, do more to insure safety 
than any number of steel cars and automatic 
signals. 

This conception of a railway or a factory as 
human, when once grasped by the imagination, 
is not likely ever to be displaced. From this 
day on we have a right to expect one employer 
after another to conclude that it is mere folly 
to give to the management of the men who work 
for him thought that is only second best. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 


HE LONGEST STRAIGHT RAILWAY. 

Nowhere else in the world is there so long 
a stretch of railway without a curve as in New 
Zealand. There a road runs in a perfectly 
straight line for 136 miles—a fact all the more 
remarkable because the country is so moun- 
tainous that the railways in general have sharp 
curves and heavy grades. 

& 

gg bogeen EGGS.—The reticulated python 

is a native of Indo-China and the Malay 
Islands, and occasionally exceeds thirty feet in 
length. One of the reticulated pythons of the 





London Zodlogical Gardens has recently laid 
about thirty eggs. Unlike the anaconda and 
the boa-constrictor, which produce living 
young, the python is oviparous. The female 
sometimes lays as many as a hundred eggs. 
She collects the eggs into a heap, and broods 
over them, without food, throughout the whole 
period of incubation, which lasts about two 
months. The eggs are whitish, almost as 
large as those of the swan, and have a tough, 
leathery consistency. 
& 


SPHYXIATING BULLETS.—Monsieur 
Kling, director of the Paris municipal 
laboratory, has invented a pistol that fires a 
cartridge or small bomb charged with certain 
chemicals. When the cartridge strikes an 
object, the chemicals immediately vaporize 
into suffocating fumes that confuse and over- 
come temporarily any person near by. The 
pistol is used by policemen and detectives in 
the capture of desperate criminals. The 
physician-in-chief at one of the largest hospi- 
tals in Paris believes that the new pistol will 
be of great value in subduing lunatics, alco- 
holics, and other dangerous persons; and 
indeed, the pistol has already been tried in the 
ease of such persons with good results. The 
fumes that it discharges are entirely harmless, 
but extremely painful, for they blind the 
victim, nearly suffocate him, and make him 
think that he is about to strangle. 
& 
OLYBDENUM LIGHTS.—Not content 
with the improvement in the incandescent. 
electric lamp brought about by using drawn 
wire filaments of tungsten instead of carbon, 
electrical experts are seeking an even more 
efficient metallic filament. According to the 
London Times, ductile molybdenum may sup- 
ply the want. Molybdenum seems to be the 
most promising of all the so-called rare metals 
at all suitable for use in electric lamps. Mo- 
lybdenum has rarely if ever been melted; con- 
sequently, filaments of the pure or the alloyed 
metal could be used at a higher temperature 
than tungsten. That would mean better lights, 
for the efficiency of an electric lamp largely 


depends on the temperature to which the fila- | 


ments can be raised. Molybdenum is a white 
metal, almost as malleable as iron. It can be 
forged while hot, and worked up into thin 
rods, which in turn can be drawn into wire. 
Experts are now trying to find out whether 


the wire can be drawn fine enough to have the | 


necessary electrical resistance. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


LONEL ROOSEVELT’S TRIP.—On| 


November 5th, Colonel Roosevelt arrived 
at Buenos Aires. He was greeted by a large 
and enthusiastic crowd, and his reception indi- 
cates on the part of the public men of Argen- 
tina, as well as of the people at large, a sincere 
and even demonstrative friendship for the 
United States. e 


RCTIC EXPLORATION. — The Mac- 
Millan Expedition, which is in search of 
supposed unexplored land areas in the polar sea, 
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The quantity of heavy ice in Smith Sound 
prevented the ship from getting so far north 
and west as was intended. Word has also come 
from the Stefansson Expedition, which is on 
the same quest. It was then near Herschel 
Island, which is to be the base of the exploring 
party. ® 


the employés of the Indianapolis Traction & 
Terminal Company that the entire National 
Guard of the state was called out on November 
6th. Two days later, through the efforts of 
Governor Ralston, an agreement was reached, 
and the strikers returned to work. 


& 


vember 5th, at St. Paul, the final argu- 
ments were made in -the suit that the govern- 
ment is bringing, under the Sherman act, for 
the dissolution of the International Harvester 
Company. The Federal District Court, before 
which the case was tried, has taken it under 
advisement. ® 


O PREFERENTIAL TARIFF. — One 

section of the new tariff law provides for a 
discount of five per cent. from all duties col- 
lected on merchandise imported in American 
ships. The Attorney-General has given an 
opinion that this provision is inoperative, 
because it impairs certain treaty obligations 
that the United States has entered into with 
other nations. The collectors of customs will 
accordingly collect the full duty on goods so 
imported. ss 

HE “RITUAL MURDER” TRIAL.— 

The trial of Mendel Beiliss, the Jew who 
was accused of murdering a Christian boy as 
a part of the Passover ritual, came to an end 
at Kief on November 10th, when the jury 
acquitted him. The city of Kief is occupied 
by several regiments of soldiers, and the gov- 
ernment promises to check any outbreak of 
violence against the Jews. 

& 


HE CURRENCY BILL. — The Senate 
committee on finance did not make much 
progress in considering the currency bill during 
the week. In fact, it came to a deadlock on 
the question of the number of regional reserve 
banks, and every effort to compromise the 
matter failed. On November 10th, it was an- 
nounced that the friends of the bill would 
move to call a Democratic caucus, and make 
the bill a party measure. 
& 
EXICO.—Early in November, the United 
States government sent to General Huerta 
a demand that he adhere to his ante-election 
promises, and withdraw from all share in the 
government of Mexico. The reply of General 
Huerta was not made public, but is understood 
to be a virtual refusal to comply with the 
demand. However, on November 9th, he 
addressed a note to the foreign diplomats resi- 
dent in the City of Mexico, in which he de- 
fended his action in imprisoning the members 
of the Congress, and declared that he would 
retire from the presidency as soon as an orderly 
and legal election could be held. On November 
10th Mr. Asquith, the English premier, de- 
clared, in a speech at London, that the British 
government would support the United States 
in its course toward Mexico. 
& 


AILWAY ARBITRATION.—The board 

of arbitrators, appointed under the Erdman 
law to hear and decide upon the demand of 
railway conductors and trainmen for an in- 
crease of wages, reported on November 10th. 
The board found that the rising cost of living 
makes such an increase just, and fixed it at 


is about one-half of the increase that the 
trainmen petitioned for, but it will add some 
$6,000,000 a year to the operating expenses of 
the chief Eastern railways. 

& 


| PECENT DEATHS.—On November 7th, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, the great naturalist, 
co-discoverer with Darwin 
of the principle of natural 
selection, aged ninety. —— 
On November 7th, Dr. 
Charles McBurney, the 
eminent surgeon, who 
attended President Mc- 
Kinley after his assassi- 
nation, aged sixty-eight. 
— On November 9th, 
Harlan P. Amen, princi- 
pal of Phillips Exeter 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE Academy, aged sixty. 
& 
| NJEW KING OF BAVARIA.—On Novem- 
ber 5th, the Bavarian Diet voted the 
| deposition of King Otto I, who has been hope- 
lessly insane for more than thirty years. In 
1886 he succeeded his brother, Ludwig II, who 
| was also insane during the last years of his 
life, but the royal authority has always been 
| exercised by a regent. The new king, who has 
| hitherto acted as regent, is King Otto’s cousin. 
| He has taken the title of Ludwig III. 








NDIANAPOLIS CAR STRIKE. — Dis- | 
| order became so serious during the strike of | 


HE “HARVESTER” ‘SUIT.—On No- |} 


is wintering at Etah, instead of at Cape Sabine. | === 








seven per cent. of the previous wage. That | 


Schoolday or hol- 
iday the Overland 
is always making a 
happier family. 

And this year it 
is easier to get dad 
to buy an Overland 
than ever before. 
The price is lower 
than ever and we 
have put lots of 
things into the Over- 
land that heretofore 
were only found on 
cars costing several 
hundred dollars 
more. 

For instance, the 
1914 Overland has 
35 horsepower—five 
more than before. 

The wheelbase is 
114 inches long — 
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$950 


(f. o. b. Toledo) 

With Gray and Davis Electric 
Starter—Generator $1075 
Electric lights 
Storage battery 
Ammeter 
35 horsepower motor 
114-inch wheelbase 
Timken bearings 
33x4 Q. D. Tires 
Cowl dash 
Brewster green body 
Mohair top and boot 
Clear vision windshield 
Stewart speedometer 
Electric horn 














How are you going 
to Grandma’s? 


OUNG folks used to go to grand- 
mother’s at Thanksgiving in a 


big horse-drawn sleigh. 


But times have changed. 

Now many go in a big Overland family touring 
car. In fact, the big five-passenger Overland is the 
‘biggest and best family carry-all for all days—spring, 
summer, fall and winter. 


en by boys or girls— 
there is no need ofa 
hired chauffeur. The 
center control is 
simply and easily op- 
erated and the motor 
is always responsive 
and obedient. 

We could not 
hope to make this 
fine big family car 
for less than $1200 
if we were not mak- 
ing 50,000 of them 
this year. 

This is the reason 
the Overland costs 
less than other cars 
of the same type and 
size. We buy thou- 
sands of tons more 
steel, aluminum and 
other metals which 


four inches longer than before. 

And this year the Overland 
has electric lights throughout— 
even a little electric light up 
under the dash where the speed- 
ometer is placed. 

With electric lights, increased 
horsepower and longer wheel- 
base, the Overland can scarcely 
be told from the big expensive 
cars driven by chauffeurs in uni- 
form. 

But the Overland can be driv- 


go to make automobiles than 
other manufacturers. 

In this way the mills sell us 
our metals at a reduced price. So 
we can sell you the Overland 
for less. 

But there is lots and lots more 
to tell you about the Overland. 
Just write ‘‘books---please’’ ona 
penny postal card. We will send 
you a fine big catalogue with 
pictures and a book on ‘‘ How to 
Run an Automobile.’’ 


(Please address Dept. 35) 
The Willys-Overland Company, - 


Toledo, Ohio 
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ORD, we thank Thee, hut or hall, 
Mountain height or tossing sea, 
Matters little unto him 
Who with love keeps company ; 
Roof of thatch or gilded dome— 
Tis the heart that makes the home. 


Wooden bowl or jeweled brim, 
Dainty meats or oaten cakes, 
Make a royal spread to him 
Who with thankfulness partakes ; 
North or South, or West or East 
’Tis the spirit makes the feast. 
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LIVES THAT LIVE. 


T one of the Northfield con- 
A ferences, a few years ago, 
an American missionary to 
Africa told a story that stirred 
the heart of every listener. He 
began his work with companions 
as eager as himself. One by one 
they succumbed to the terrible climate. Three 
he buried—the others he took to the coast and 
sent home. Then he turned back, to stand, 
utterly alone, in the midst of hundreds of 
thousands of men who had never heard the 
name of God. Again and again he tramped 
the blistered plains with his tongue so swollen 
that he could not speak. Thirty times he 
was stricken by fever, with no one to care for 
him. Lions attacked him, natives ambushed 
him; he had lived upon everything, from ants 
to rhinoceroses. And here was his conclusion: 
“I know the great joy of walking with 
Jesus Christ in the midst of all this; I stand 
ready at this moment to go through it alk 
again for the joy I have had in flashing the 
word Saviour into the darkness of a great 
tribe! Is it God’s will? That makes the 
wilderness a garden; that makes the desert 
glow with the very presence of God!’’ 

At the same conference there was another 
speaker—a fragile, crippled girl, who had come 
as the representative of a large mission circle. 
She told how the members earned money for 
the work. It did not seem as if her weak 
little hands could do anything, but she earned 
her share until there came eighteen weeks of 
terrible pain. It was not the suffering, but 
the thought that she could not work for the 
cause so dear to her, that troubled her. 

‘“‘Then,’’ she said, ‘‘I had such a nice 
thought. Every week they brought me flowers 
from the church, and sometimes friends sent 
me carnations and roses. I rented these 
flowers to the girls who were going to parties, 
and so I got money to put in my box.’’ The 
weak voice rang with joy. ‘‘I made more by 
being sick than I did by being well!’’ 

We are told sometimes that we live in an 
age of commercialism—that life is no longer 
vivid, and eager, and full of high adventure. 
How, then, can we account for lives like these, 
which in the midst of hardship and suffering 
find fulness of joy? ‘The strong man and the 
crippled girl bear the same splendid message: 
nothing can make life small and poor if we 
will to make it great; no circumstance is pow- 
erful enough to defeat a soul aflame with the 
love of God. 
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THE COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH. 


T was Miss Frevert’s custom to 
| devote the last few minutes of 

the lesson period to an informal 
discussion of anything that the girls 
themselves might suggest. One 
Sunday Elizabeth French had a 
perfectly new idea. 

“Let’s have a composite photo- 
graph, girls,” she said. “When I visited my 
cousin, | went with her and a few other girls, and 
we had one taken. It’s very interesting.” 

The girls agreed at once, and next week they 
sat for their pictures. When the composite pho- 
tograph was made, Miss Frevert took it to the 
class with her. The girls exclaimed with delight 
and surprise when she showed it tothem. Then, 
as they studied it, a curious silence fell upon them. 

“Wh-y,” said Elizabeth, slowly, “it’s more beau- 
tiful, more spiritual, than any of us!” 

“It looks like some pictures of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus!” cried Betty Ripley. Then she flushed. 
“I don’t mean to be irreverent,” she stammered. 

Miss Frevert placed a reassuring hand over 
Betty’s. ‘You were not,” she said. ‘I am glad 
you have discovered for yourselves the fact that 
this composite picture is more ideal than any 
single face that has gone into the making of it. 
To me there is something very significant in that. 
You know that it is through agreements alone 
that you can make a composite picture. Every 
feature that does not agree with other features 
leaves so slight an impression on the plate that it 
cannot be seen. But every feature that iscommon 
to many faces will be clear and positive. Do you 
see what that means?” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Louise 
Barton said, “It means that there is something 
fine in each one of us, no matter how mean and 
selfish we are.” 

“‘Wouldn’t it be awful,” mused Betty Ripley, 
“to think that there wasn’t a single one of your 
features in that photograph?” 

“But wouldn’t it be fine,” said Miss Frevert, 
“to combine in your face all the finest lines, and 
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in your character all the finest traits that are to 
be found in humanity ?”’ 

“But nobody could do that!” exclaimed several. 

“I once heard a very eminent man speak of 
Frances Willard as the ‘composite photograph of 
her countrymen,’ ” said Miss Frevert. “ “That was 
the secret of her matchless power,’ he said.” 

“Just suppose,” said Betty Ripley, ‘that every 
one in the United States could be got into one 
composite picture. Which one of us would it be 
most like, I wonder?” 

““No one can tell that, Betty,” said Louise, 
laughing. “But if we should have another one 
taken in a year or two, I wonder whether or not 
it would be more nearly ideal? It ought to be.” 
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A BOY’S BEAR STORY. 


LONG-TIME reader of The Companion sends 
A us this narrative of an actual adventure that 

he had as a boy in the woods of Vermont. 
It shows the value of determination and courage, 
even without any other means of defense against 
a beast as dangerous as a bear with young. 


Late one September afternoon I started after 
the cow. I knew that she would probably be 
with the young cattle in the woods, so I took a 
short cut through the sugar ‘‘bush.” I supposed, 
of course, that the dog would follow me. 

As I made my = the big maples, I 
saw near the fence at the farther side a dark object 
that certainly did not belong there. As I - 

roached, the object moved, and then stood on its 
hind feet. It was a good-sized black bear. 

The bear half-snorted, half-whistled loudly, and 
I saw two cubs, each as large as a good-sized dog, 
climb a near-by maple. I called the dog, but 
he was so far away that he did not hear me. The 
cubs soon came down from the tree, and all three 
scrambled over the fence. I sawno more of them 
at that time, nor did I find the cow that night, 
although I stayed in the woods until after dark. 
She had strayed to an unusual distance. 

In the morning I renewed the search. This 
time I took along the dog, a medium-sized mon- 
grel. I was walking along an old logging road, 





looking for the tracks of the missing cattle, 
I saw the dog running toward me as fast 
could go. Close behind him came the bear that 
I had seen the night before. At the same time I 
heard the cubs scramble up a tree to my left. 

I was in a bad hole, for the mother bear evidently 
thought that her cubs were danger, and the 
dog was leading her straight toward me. e 
dashed past me without so much as a yelp of recog- 
nition, and I bout fifteen seconds to make 
up my mind what to do. I had no weapons—not 
even a pocket-knife. I knew that I was no match 
for the bear at running, so I decided to make the 
best fight I[could. Near me was a mud-hole in the 
road, which had been filled with spruce boughs 
to keep the sleds out of the mud. I seized the 
largest limb I could find, and hastily broke off 
the bushy end. It did not make a very formidable 
weapon, but it was the best that I could 

en the bear saw that I did not run, she 
stopped with her forefeet on a small log at the 
roadside, and began to snap her teeth and growl. 
At the same time the dog, seeing me face the 
bear, took courage, and came back to help. 

1 shouted as loud as I could, and struck the bear 
on the nose with my club, while the dog went 
round behind and began to bite her heels. She 
turned on him in great fury. I followed them, 
shouting, and pelting the bear with stones that 
picked up among the roots of an upturned tree. 

I had it in mind to tree the bear, but I soon dis- 
covered that this bear had no notion of bein 
treed. Back she came with renewed fury, follow 
by the dog. I gave her another blow, and the do; 
renewed his attack on her rear, until she turne 
on liim again. Over and over again we went 
through this performance, until her interviews 
with the dog became of so lively a nature that 
they told on his courage. Accordingly, he made 
up his mind to desert, and left me to fight the 
battle alone. 

Mother Bruin returned to attack me with the 
same vigor, and I began to find the matter serious. 
But I did not dare to run, for I had heard people 
say that it was dangerous to turn your back to a 
bear that was showing fight. So I hit her again 
on the nose, and shouted at the top of my voice. 
Much to my surprise, she ran off a few rods, sat 
down, and looked at me. For some reason she 
seemed to lose her fierceness; perhaps she had 
seen her cubs make their escape. That seems the 
most reasonable explanation. At all events, I 
took St gee of the armistice, and walking 
backward, made good my escape. 

After I had found the cattle and driven them 
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home, I got a gun and returned to the scene of 
~ fight, but I could find no further trace of the 
ears. 
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SPELLING FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


HE recent revival of that excellent sport 
and admirable educational device, the spell- 
ing-match, is none the less to be welcomed 

because we are not, perhaps, so inferior in orthog- 
raphy to our grandfathers as pessimists would 
have us believe. 


Fifty years ag0, a group of horrible examples 
of the bad spelling supposed to be then prevalent 
was going the rounds of the press. A few of them 
may perhaps bring cheer to those who are inclined 
to despair of our young spellers to-day. 

“fs. young lawyer in an interior city,” the pessi- 
mist of half a century ago begins, ‘one morning 
locked his office door, and left upon it this mys- 
terious sentence: 

***Gon to brexfus.’ 

“In Pittsburgh, the foreman of a ju handed 
up to the judicial bench a communication thus 
addressed: 

“*To the onerable gug.’ 

“The proprietor of a country store worked him- 
self nearly into brain fever endeavoring to inter- 
= a note, presented by the son of one of his 
important customers: 

“*Mister Gream, Wunt you let my boay hev a 
pare of ezy toad shuz?’ 

“He was, however, somewhat less horrified than 





the schoolmaster to whom a age pupil 
— a note from his father, that began: 

“*T have desided to inter my boay in your scul.’ 

“And it was not to a bear, but to the bearer of 
a note presented to a druggist, that the note had 
reference. It ran: 

“*Pleas ere the bare sumpthing to physic him 15 
sense worth.’” 


ACOUNTRY CHURCH 
By \eanniePendletonEwi 
SS DESIRES 


LEA R-EYED and prim, with walls of white 
Among the leaves of birch 
That tinged but did not stem the light, 
Nestled the little church, 
All summer open‘to the air 
And all that green a-quiver there. 


About were tender, dreamy sounds: 
The stamp of horses’ feet, 

The mumbling bees upon their rounds 
Where clover nodded sweet, 

A piping quail—the grain low-bent 

Showed where her furtive flutterings went. 


Next father in the pew’s long row 
Came urchins sternly shod; 

Next mother—for she planned it so— 
The child who first would nod, 

Laying, when sermon-time oppressed, 

His poppy cheek upon her breast. 


Bare stretched your aisle and long your hour 
To many a childish wight, 
Wee church! yet, rich in holy power, 
You blessed as angels might. 
Long years have gone—our faith is true; 
Long years we’ve prayed, because of you! 
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THE EDITOR’S HOLIDAY. 


“ AVE you ever noticed,’’ inquired the coun- 

H try editor who was visiting Galveston, of a 

News reporter, “that when an editor goes 

to the city, friends and subscribers see to it that 
he has a busy day? 


“Well, they do!” he continued, emg | 
swering his own query. “They sit up nights 
to figure out what use they can make of him. Up 
to the morning of may lea ing, I’d agreed to try to 
put a loan cones e Second National Bank for 
one man; to ask the extension of sixty days on a 
little bill of dry-goods, amounting to $87.55, for 
another; and for a third buy and bring out 
three gallons of linseed-oil, that was advertised 
eight cents a gallon less than at home. My carry- 
ing it would save freight, besides. 

“Also I’d undertaken to attend to the trimming 
of a hat for Mrs. Wadswood; to buy a sanitary 

lass bottle with a sterilized rubber tube in it for 

rs. Grimmel’s baby; to get samples of wall- 
Ny r for Mike McCool; to see the Skipkoe ~~ 
1 in person, and see if I couldn’t get a better 
rice on mill-work for the Davis house; to look 
nto the matter of buying a church organ on time 
for the new church; urchase and bring outa 
roll of stair-carpet for Ezra Williams; and to look 
up Sam Wood’s nephew, and tell him how the 


folks were. 

- anny I had to buy some t for 
myself, and I’ been planning to fool round a little 
in a photo; = supplies place. But an editor 
can’t offend subscribers and advertisers in a town 
where people seldom go to the city, and I’d smi- 
lingly agreed to attend to all these errands. 

“But my soul was heavy within me when I 
clapped on my hat and slipped down the back 
8 ay. I hoped to reach the station without 
meeting any more friends. As I turned the corner 
of the building, however, a voice hailed me: 

“ “Hey. Come here a minute!’ 

“J hesitated. The voice was that of a leading 
advertiser. I forced myself up to the door from 
which the voice came. 

“*You know, Ed,’ said the leading advertiser, ‘I 
broke that old lawn-mower of mine, and it ain’t 
hardly worth one. I see by the paper that Jones 
& Harker are sellin’ ’em cheap this week—a good 
one for three seventy-five. Ow you get one for 
me, and bring it out, and I’ll give you a check 
for it when you get back.’ 

“But how —’ I began, thinking of the stair- 
carpet and the linseed-oil and the other things. 
He poshes me gently out. 

“*You’ll miss the train,’ he said. ‘Don’t forget 
now—Jones & Harker.’ 

“Then I ran! 





the station, the postmaster met me with a wel- 
comin 
day Sunday. I want you should get two baby 
cheers—the high kind, ye know, with wooden trays 
in front. One of ’em wants to be blue, and tother 
red. Don’t pay more’n a dollar apiece for ’em— 
and don’t forget. I’ll pay ye when ye get back. 
I ain’t got any change.’ 

“Then I got aboard_the train, which had just 
pulled in. 8 soon as I was seated, a hand rapped 
wildly on the window. 


“Say, Ed,’ shrieked an excited voice, the owner. 


of which was running alongside the moving train, 
‘will you get me —’ 

“*No, I won’t!’ I said, with vim; though he 
couldn’t hear me, it did me a lot of good to let off 
that much steam. 

“Then,” concluded the editor, “I sank back into 
the red-hot, > seat, and - rz a sigh that 

— of my soul. 


came from the I could see a 
fine holiday before me!” 
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THE LOON BABIES. 


OME years ago, writes a Companion contrib- 
utor, I made a trip to Grand Lake, in Maine, 
for a little salmon-fishing. It was the cold, 

rainy summer of 1903. One morning, when it looked 
less like rain than usual, we started out after brook- 
trout. We had to paddle nine miles up the lake 
before we came to the brook—and then we found 
the trout “‘not at home”’! 


As it was now raining, there was nothing to do 
after luncheon but start for home. After we had 
paddled about a mile the rain ceased, and I was 
able to get out of my rain-coat. We were moving 
along perhaps a quarter, of a mile from shore, when 
the guide said, “See! There’s a loon over there 
between us and the shore!” And in a few mo- 
ments more, “She has two young ones on her 
back!” So indeed she had, and we began to 
paddle toward her at once. 

The loon is the shyest of all wild things. But this 

r bird was in a desperate fix. We were over- 
auling her rapidly. {[f she dived she would of 
course escape herself, but would leave her two 





Eee 











Voices called me, eager hands * 
strove to arrest my flight, but I did not halt. At | te 


e. 
, he said, ‘those twins of mine have a birth- |. 
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little ones for us to capture—while if she didn’t 
dive, we should surely get all three! She swam 
desperately for a time, but at last her terror over- 
came her maternal anxiety. Down she went, and 





left the young ones floa ing. They were about 
three days old, the guide thought, and it was a 
comical sight see them try follow her ex- 


one? they were so — and fluffy that the 
couldn’t get under water to save their necks! All 
they could do was to stick their heads under and 
wiggle their little toes in the air! 

e picked them up as gently as we could. They 
made no attempt to escape, for, like all wild things 
when very young, they were pertoetly fearless of 
man. They were each about as big as a geet 
sized coffee-cup, and covered with a fluffy black 
down. They sat quite motionless in our hands, 
and gazed into our eyes in perfect confidence 
that we would not harm them. If I could have 
had a few minutes of bright sunlight just then! I 
had my kodak with me, but alas! the clouds were 
dense and heavy, and | had to give up the idea of 
ootting ® picture of them. 

All this time the mother bird was fluttering and 
splashing about us, wailing and crying almost like 
a human mother. er mate, a mile out in the lake, 
answered her, call for call. Such a concert as those 
two birds gave us! I had never dreamed there 
was such music in a loon’s throat! Its ordinary 
harsh, crazy laugh I knew well, but these notes 
were wild, sweet, mournful, enchanting to the 
last degree. 

At last we put the little ones back into the water, 
and started forhome. The old one was now some 
distance away, and one of them swam toward her. 
while the other started to follow us! This would 
never do; so we turned back, caught it again, and 
paddled toward the mother with it. This time we 
got within ten feet of her, and could almost 
count every feather in the white ring round her 
neck, before we released the baby loon. Then we 
paddled off for — as hard as we could. Before 
we were out of sight we had the satisfaction of 
seeing that the mother had recovered both her 
little ones. 

*® 


A PITIFUL CASE. 


Te to write even the lightest of light lit- 
erature is a severe tax on the human brain 
is humorously maintained by ‘‘The Libra- 
rian” of the Boston Transcript, who reports over- 
hearing a brief conversation in which the popular 
and admired author of ‘‘The Mystery of the Purple 
Limousine”’ bore a part. 


That , gentienen wearing a—preoccupied and 
harassed expression, walked sadly up to the 
delivery desk; and the assistant librarian, Mr. 
Buffles, at once pointed him out as a celebrity ; at 
the same time he murmured that it was a p’ tiful 


case. 
“Why is it a pitiful case?” I asked; to which 
he replied, ominously, “Listen.” 
The unhappy novelist politely addressed the 
young lady at the desk, and this is what he said: 
“Quote, cap good hyphen afternoon, com, Ca) 
Miss cap Van cap Seckel, com, 2 wonder 
eap I can get a good map of cap Bulgaria here 


query quo 
“Oh, yes, I think so,” said the lady, “right in the 
reading-room.” 

“Quote Oh! exclamation no com, cap I want 
one that cap I can take home com dash,—one in a 

kK com, you know com, paren (if you’ve got 
one) end of paren or something of that sort, point, 
end of quote.” 

The compassionate listener whispered to the 
assistant librarian that the distinguished author’s 
mind had evidently broken down. He must be 
demented. “No,” was the reply, “he’s not dippy, 
but very near it. He’s reading | ay on his next 
novel, just at present, and he talks that way all 
the time in consequence.” 

At that moment the afflicted man began again: 

“Paragraph, quote. Cap Mr. point cap Buffles 
said yesterday half quote cap ‘I’ve just got —’” 

“But at that moment,” confesses the librarian, 
‘he saw Buffles, and started toward us. I re- 
treated into the librarian’s office and went out the 
library by the back door. Point.” 


* ¢ 


WHY HE GOT NO ANSWER. 


HE policemen of Montevideo are mostly of 
Indian origin. They are always courteous 
and polite, but they are great sticklers for 
etiquette. Through ignorance of their customs, a 
foreigner sometimes finds himself in an embarrass- 
ing situation. 


One day last summer a well-dressed American 
el. stepped up to a policeman in the Plaza 

npgpentenes, and said, in very  +y Spanish: 
i. ill you please tell me,where the Calle Rincén 


The policeman looked haughtily at the stranger, 
and turned away. 
The American tried again, with still more cour- 


sy: 
“Would you be so extremely kind as to very 
pegeenetengy tell me where the Calle Rincén 


s 
To his astonishment, the petpemen retorted: 

“You have no manners, sir!” 

Needless to say, the American was quite 
abashed ; but he had to find the Calle Rineén, so 
he put the question to a Spanish youth who was 
standing near. The youth answered very cor- 
dially, and went some little distance to direct the 
stranger age After the American had 
thanked him, he asked: 


“Why did the policeman refuse to answer me?” 
“Because,” replied the youth, “when you ad- 
dressed him, you neglected to take off your hat!” 


® © 


HE HAD NO SMALL CHANGE. 


OTHING can surpass the horse deal as a 
N topic of never-failing interest and pleasant 

excitement. That recently described in the 
Youngstown Telegram was only incipient, but it 
had a promising first chapter. 


In the hay-market one afternoon a couple of 
farmers stopped to talk crops and horses. 
“Are you in the market for a good horse?” asked 


ne. 

“Always ready to dicker,” the other answered. 

“Ever see that little bay mare of mine?” 

“T think I know the critter.” 

“How’d you like to own her? She’s yours at 

“aes oe oe paratory to leavi 

athering u s lines pre eavin 

the spot, the other farmer replied: - sd 
“Well, John, I’d buy her to-day, but I hate to 

break a dollar.” 


0 
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A WARMED-OVER SENSATION. 


HE professional fire-fighter is too frequently 

is face to face with danger to regard fires in an 

esthetic light, but the feelings of the amateur 

with a passion for “running with the machine” 
occasionally show an epicurean flavor. 

While running to a fire in a large town in Massa- 


chusetts, one citizen overtook another, who was 
going in the same direction. 


“O dear!” the last ped, quite out of breath. 
“T hope it’s not the stove-lining works; I’ve seen 
that twice already!’ 

















THE WIZARD. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


When all the fields are clothed in white, 
(There is a wizard works at night 

Till every pane is crissed and crossed ; 
‘That winter wizard is the Frost! 


—=—-., 


DICK’S BELATED DINNER. 
BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT. 


HE first snow-storm of the season came 
the night before Thanksgiving day, and 
it was a damp, heavy fall of three or 

four inches. 

On the morning of Thanksgiving day, Dick 
was in the kitchen, watching his Aunt Mar- 
garet finish the important task of stuffing the 
big turkey, when Uncle Wilbur came in from 
the barn. 

‘*Five or six sheep are missing,’’ he said, 
‘tand I am going out into the back pasture 
after them. The rest of the flock came to the 
barn all right, but of course there had to be a 
few stragglers. ’’ 

Dick had leaped out of his chair at the first 
words, and old Tige crawled out from behind 
the stove. 

“I'll go, tool’? cried Dick. 
can help. Do let us go!”’ 

‘*Well, perhaps you can, ’’ 
said Uncle Wilbur, doubt- 
fully. ‘‘It will put an edge 
on your Thanksgiving ap- 
petite. But the wet snow 
makes it pretty hard walk- 
ing.’’ 

They were ready in a 
minute, and started off 
across the white fields that 
stretched away to the 
woods. The back pasture 
was beyond the woods, and 
was itself largely grown 
to bushes and clumps of 
birches and alders. At first 
Tige frolicked in the snow, 
and Dick threw snowballs 
at fences and trees, but 
soon they settled down to 
the business of tramping 
along behind Uncle Wilbur. 

The sheep had come to 
the barn while it was still 
snowing, and so they had 
left no trail to follow to 
the place where the missing 
ones might be. 

‘*We’ll find them huddled 
together under some big tree 
in the woods,’’ said Uncle 
Wilbur. 

But as they tramped 
through the woods and into 
the more open pasture be- 
yond they saw no sheep. 
There was no response to 
the repeated calls of Uncle Wilbur. Tige, a 
wise old collie, raced and chased in all direc- 
tions, but in vain. For an hour or two they 
traveled this way and that through the woods 
and pasture until Dick was quite discouraged. 

In the meantime it had been growing colder 
and the wind had freshened; then suddenly 
out of the gray skies the snow began to fall 
again—this time it came in fine crystals that 
the wind swept along in blinding clouds. 

‘*You must go back to the house!’’ cried 
Uncle Wilbur. ‘‘I’ll keep on to the lower 
end of the pasture, beyond the brook. Hurry 
back now, and tell Aunt Margaret I’ll be 
there soon !’’ 

Dick started toward the house, but before 
he had gone half a dozen rods the whirling 
snow confused him so much that he was uncer- 
tain of the direction. Tige had gone on with 
Uncle Wilbur. Dick called loudly, but there 
was no answer. He turned back and tried to 
follow them, but the fast-falling snow was 
filling the tracks. He saw traces of footsteps 
among the trees, but they seemed to be leading 
in the wrong direction. He ran toward what 
he thought must be the side of the woods 
bordering-on the open field, only to find himself 
deeper in the forest. 

It was some time before he admitted to him- 
self that he was lost, and even then he was 
not frightened. 

“It will be all right,’? he told himself, 
sturdily. ‘‘The snow will soon stop, and 
then I’1] find the field and be able to see the 
house. But it must be near dinner-time!’’ 

However, the storm grew héavier. In the 


**Tige and I 














Bae, THEYOUTH'’S COMPANION 





Just think, the little 
Pilgrim boys 
That came ashore, 

you know, 
From off the good 
“Mayflower” ship 
‘That wild day long ago, 


No apple sauce, no 


No taffy in a lump. 
I’m glad that things 





open places he could see only a few yards 
ahead; where the trees were thick it was not 
so bad, but the walking was more and more 
difficult. 

At last, in a cluster of pine and hemlock, 
where the thick branches formed a protecting 
canopy, he came upon a great tree that had 


THANKSGIVING 


BY MARION 


HIS is how two little girls from New 
T England spent Thanksgiving in Califor- 

nia. They had expected to be very 
homesick and lonesome when the holiday came, 
because a year before they had been at Grandma 
Benson’s, with all the uncles and aunts and 
cousins, at a wonderful Thanksgiving dinner. 
Now ‘‘back East’’ seemed farther away than 
at any time in all the months since they had 
crossed the continent with their parents. 

** How can it be Thanksgiving ?’’ cried 
Mollie. ‘‘There are birds and flowers just as 
in the middle of the summer !’’ 

‘*And we had a sleigh-ride last year,’’ said 
Bess. ‘‘I do not like Thanksgiving in Cali- 
fornia. ’’ 

But when Thanksgiving day came, it proved 
to bea happy day, afterall. Aliceand Elaine, 
who lived near by, asked Bess and Mollie to 
their house, and they had a tea-party for their 
dolls on the big lawn. A tea-party on the 
lawn on Thanksgiving day! And it was so 
warm that they needed the shade of the great 
umbrella that was set over the table to keep 
off the rays of the sun. 

Bess and Mollie told the other girls all about 
the Thanksgiving dinner that they had at 
Grandma Benson’s in Maine the year before, 








No nuts and raisins plump, 
No oranges and gingersnaps, 


’T would give me quite a shock 
To see our dinner-table look 
As bare as Plymouth Rock. 


And yet, those little “ Mayflower” lads 
Were thankful to be living — 

A splendid reason, after all, 

For any one’s thanksgiving ! 


A THANKSGIVING THOUGHT. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


‘They had no roasted 
turkey-breast 

For dinner; not a scrap 

Of gravy, stuffing, and 
the rest 

Saw any hungry chap. 


pumpkin pies, 


are different now — 





been blown down in such a way that its up- 
turned roots formed a shelter in which little 
snow had fallen, and which was shielded from 
the cutting wind. 

Here he sat down to rest, and he realized 
that he was very tired and hungry. He knew 
that it was getting well into the afternoon, 





IN CALIFORNIA. 


HALLOWELL. 


and then they made believe that they had the 
same kind of a wonderful dinner for them- 
selves and their dolls. 

The roast turkey, the cranberry sauce, the 
chicken pie, the hot rolls, the plum pudding, 
the mince pie, the pumpkin pie, the sugared 
doughnuts, the sage cheese, the nuts and fruits 
—all these, and the other good things that 
Grandma Benson had prepared for the big 
family party in the old Maine farmhouse were 
set forth in happy ‘‘make believe.’’ 

‘**Let’s send a letter to grandma and tell her 
all about it!’’ said Bess. 

Writing the letter was as much fun as the 
‘*make-believe’’ feast had been. Bess wrote 
most of it, but each of the others added some- 
thing. When the letter was sealed and stamped, 
they ran with it to the letter-box to start it on 
its journey of more than three thousand miles. 

That night, after a real dinner, —although 
not like the Thanksgiving dinner of a year 
before, —Bess and Mollie told their mother all 
about the party. ‘‘It has been a beautiful 
day, after all,’’ said Bess. 

‘*Thanksgiving does not depend on the 
climate, or the part of the country, or the 
dinner,’’ said their mother. ‘‘The real 
Thanksgiving is to be found in the heart.’’ 
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and rueful thoughts be- 
gan to crowd on him of 
that waiting turkey, and 
of the plum pudding and 
the mince pies that he 
had watched Aunt Mar- 
garet make. He leaned 
against the side of his 
shelter and watched the 
fine flakes that sifted and 
swirled among the tree 
trunks. Then he fell asleep and knew no more. 

It was the barking of Tige that brought him 
to his feet with eyes wide open. The storm 
had ceased, and the thick shadows among the 
trees showed that the short November day 
was at an end. His shout brought Tige 
bounding through the trees, and close behind 
came Uncle Wilbur. 

‘*Well! well!’’ cried Uncle Wilbur. ‘‘Now 
that we have found you, I guess it is time to 
find that wish-bone!’’ 

‘*My! I’ll be able to eat even the wish- 
bone!’’ shouted Dick. 

As they plodded slowly through the snow, 
Uncle Wilbur told Dick how he had found the 
sheep at last, and had hurried home, only to 
find that Dick had not reached there. Then 
he and Tige had set forth again. 

And Dick says that his Thanksgiving dinner 
was the best dinner that has been prepared 
since the Pilgrims observed the first Thanks- 
giving day. 





—_—. 
PUZZLES. 


1. HIDDEN PROVERB. 

It is a good house, and better than the other. I 
should try to reprove the man for conducting the 
sale so privately. It is more his fault than mine. 
The house was to be sold. The parties are not 
angry, but they do not know why it was done 
secretly. 

2. PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 

I contain a pronoun which goes to make another 
pronoun; a person who does great deeds; a 
measure of land ; a small bit; a pronoun of intimate 
suggestion; my whole is a Greek historian. 


3. DISTINGUISHED GUESTS. 

My whole was famous, you’ll 
agree, 

The first a part of every sea, 

The second studies carefully. 


My first a good support will 
bear, 
My second up the street will 


My whole with courage seas 
id dare, 
And found a country waiting 
there. 
My first will greatly agitate, 
My second a weapon keen will 


make, 
My whole great minstrelsy did 
wake. 


My first we take; it will renew. 

My second is a part of you, 

My third a boy’s name—that is 
true. 

My whole’s 
not a few 


This guest may give treaty or 
land 


great wars were 


Or favor from a dear one’s 
hand. 

My whole as leader did com- 
mand. 


My first is prized by all on 
The West has given it free 
birtt 


rth, 

And hottest fires test its 
worth. 

My cogent stands to mold and 
w 


eld, 
And with his mighty blows has 
felled 


Strong bars that massive 
buildings held. 
My whole of sad desertion 


told, 

And nee portrayed the 
old. 

My first stands by the winding 
stream 


eam, 

My second quite a weight 
would seem, 

My whole in verse told truth 
and dream. 


4. LETTER PUZZLE. 

Iam composed of six letters. Transpose me, 
and I become precious; curtail me and drop a 
vowel, and 1 am not afraid; behead me, and 1 am 
a verb; transpose me, and I am part of the lead. 


5. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is in the ambient air, 
But not in the somber sky; 
My second is in the shadow shy, 


But not in the gacen lare ; 
My third is in the twilight tryst, 
But not in the shivering sheaves; 


My fourth is in the early eves, 
But not in the morning mist. 
My fifth is in the roadside rough, 
But not in well-walked ways. 
And of my whole, on autumn days, 
You can easily find enough. 
Il. 
My first is worn by young and old 
n nearly every land; 
My second is a color bright, 
And may make for my first a band. 
My whole is seldom just or right, 
And small respect can command. 
III. 
Hold fast my first for life’s long span 
Hold fast my second in rou 1 weather, 
And hold my whole, for nothing can 
So hold the world together. 
6. RIDDLES. 
I 


I am musical, and many have played me. Ima 
be a long journey. I come in the spring, and 
turn things topsyturvy. _ I have a loud voice, and 
sometimes I am cold. Often, however, 1 bring 
warm sunshine. The soldiers have known me, 
and I have led to victory, and I have led to 
despair. 

II. 


I am needed by every land, and yet I come 
unbidden. I destroy, and yet I am desired b 
every one. I hold a force in check that we n 
for our transportation, and I rule, and subjects 
obey me. 























BARSET oR 23 you 


you 
The New Card Game 
An Excelient Christmas Cift 


Fascinating. exhilarating. entertaining yet 
simple and easily learn Gurpasecs all others 
in scientific play. A winter’s fun for 50c. Blends 
skill and luck. Never tires. For social play it 
has no equal. Develops memory, judgment 
and ability to think. 

Send 50c for Ivory Finish pack in colors or 
write for rules and sample cards FREE. 


BAR-SET CARD CO., 
3519 Forest Avenue DES MOINES, IOWA 














“Natalie could not di- 

gest cow's milk and did 
not gain in weight, so we 
gave her Melhinn’s Food, 
with the ha results 
the photograph shows. 
She cut her teeth without 
trouble and never had 

any stomach 

MRs. S. M. TRUE, 

Chnton, Me. 





* After all other foods 
failed, | began the use 
of Mellin’s Food. Baby 
began to improve at once 


and now she is a very 
healthy, strong baby.” 
MRS. C. B. BLAND, 
Shreveport, La 





Can you imagine a more 
positive endorsement of the 
merits of Mellin’s Food 


than these testimonials from 
mothers and their babies’ 
pictures ? 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 


“Our boy has had 
Mellin’s Food since he 
was six weeks old is 

tfectly healthy. His 
flesh is firm and . At 
birth he weighed 8% lbs.; 
he is now ten months 
and weighs 22 Ibs.” 

MRS. H. M. CAMERON, 
Tipton, Penna. 





“Our boy was quite 
puny until five or six 
weeks old. We com- 
menced using Mellin’s 
Food, and after a week 
or two ls see a great 
change. The phot - 
attests the wonderful 
merits of Mellin's Food.” 
MRS. WM. T THUER, 

Hartlord, Coan. 
































BRIGGS’ CHAINS 


GUARANTEED TEN YEARS 
AS a 





} 


A 


WE make this 

popular style of 
watch chain (The 
Dickens) in a great vari- 
ety of patterns that surely 
includes the designs that 
will please you most. 
Made of fine gold-filled 
stock that will give all 
the wear you want at 
about one-third the cost of a solid 
gold chain no better in design, finish 
or real wearability. Price $2.50 and 
up (including charm) at all jewelers, 
who are authorized by. us to replace 
any piece of Briggs’ Jewelry that 
fails to give *.¢. service. Look for 
“The D. F. B. Co.” on the swivel. 

If your dealer can’t give you the 

chain you want, let usknow. Write 
for our booklet, anyway. 


The D. F. Briggs Co., Mfg. Jewelers, 
Mill Street, Attleboro, Mass. 
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THROUGH FLAKES OF FIRE. 


TUDENTS of naval history remember the name 

of John Surman Carden as the commander of 
a British frigate captured by an American man- 
of-war, in the opening stages of the War of 1812. 
He afterward rose to the rank of admiral. In “A 
Curtail’d Memoir,’ he gives the story of an adven- 
ture in Bombay, when the city was threatened 
with destruction by fire. 


On 18th February, 1803, at Noon observed the 
City of Bombay on fire in several places. When 
the Signal was made by the Admiral for Captains, 
Officers and Crews, from each Ship, to proceed on 
Shore and assist in saving the City, my station 
was on the North side, in the Circle of the Maga- 
zines. The Houses being Chiefly built. of Wood, 
the progress of the Flames was awful, and t the 
aes of Fire worshippers being that of the 
Chief of the Inhabitants, no effort to arrest its 
progress could be expected of them. 

ile the Fire was raging Violently in the dis- 

trict I had to act in, the Governor Jonathan Dun- 
can, Esqr, came up to me, and while I was replying 
to some questions or remark he had m 
came several of his Staff Officers and Exclaimed, 
“Sir, you had better quit the Citadel oes. Such 
a street is in flames, and in a house in that Street 
there is a deposit of five hundred barrels of Gun 
Powder. It must soon take Fire, and then no 
person can sustain the Shock, nor can one stone 

left on another of the Walls of this City, there- 
fore do not stay a moment.” The Governor re- 
plied, “I will never quit the City on such an 
occasion.” And He having previously thanked 
me for my unceasing Exertions, now turned round 
to me and said, “Captain Carden, See if you can 
Save us All.” 

We were led to the Street and house. The 
Street was in flames on both sides. The tempo- 
rary Magazine therein was only more secure 
than any other House in that Street by having a 
double door, Porch and closed Windows. 
This Porch had now begun to ignite, which we 
soon extegumet — aroakns the Door open I 
beheld the dre Combustible matter on the 
Ground Floor. I ordered my men_ to off their 
Duck Jackets & Shoulder each a Cask, placing 
the Jacket over it to Screen it from the falling Fire 
from the Houses. The distance from the Sea 
Wall did not exceed one hundred Yards. 

There seemed to be some hesitation on the part 
of my Men, When I off my blue Jacket placed it 
— the first Barrel of Gun Powder on my Back, 

was directly followed by every Man of my 
oy the Officers first. We got safe through the 
Flakes of Fire falling in all” directions, and de- 
sited our first Burthen in the Sea, over the Sea 
all, and off again double quick to renew the 
effort. And thus we most Providentially, Success- 
fully & opportunely repeated our efforts, until the 
Contents of this dreadful Store was Cleared. 


* ¢ 


JOHNNY MURPHY AND THE 
POLICEMAN. 


WELVE-year-old Johnny Murphy is a cripple. 

He lives in the suburbs of San Francisco, says 
the New York Sun, and his home is on the top- 
most part of a steep hill, a mile, more or less, from 
the car-track. He peddles chewing-gum in the 
streets of San Francisco. One night he got off the 
ear at a point nearest his home, and was about to 
begin his toilsome climb, when he was surprised 
to see a big policeman on horseback draw his 
horse up beside the curb. The big policeman 
looked at Johnny, and said: 


Wh dad — ‘ou going, my son?” 
“To th a) of ‘the hill; over ‘on ” replied 


—. 
— On those crutches, and up that dusty, 


rock 
“Yes, sir,” "said little Johnny, pa er. 

“Pll "give you a na Y- ceman. 
Sheeeeees | he — ~~ — fittle chap to the 
— and carri hus to his very door- 
8 


Thereafter, night after bight, the big p policeman 
waited for John ay A A car came, carried 
= up the hill to his home. 

A few months later an official order removed 
the kindl petoomen from his post. Concoqnensy, 
on = following night little Johnn 
the h a apneneess, and when he got home he was 
bis” tired 1 ndeed. 

Johnny thought the matter over, and determined 
to find out why his friend was removed. So he 
lim: to headquarters, saw the chief of police, 

le his inquiry, and told his story. The chief 
was touched and a im mpressed, and going to the tele- 
phone, he said to the captain of the station nearest 

oh, ome : 

‘Captain, have a mounted man go to the View 
at seven o’clock A night after this, and take 
little Johnny Murphy from = car up to his home 
on the hill. _ If the boy is not there at seven o’clock, 
have the officer wait for him.” 

So little Johnny Murphy has become the special 
charge of the San Francisco police force, and rides 
home from his srosk as grand as the richest mer- 
chant on Nob Hill. 





A GRACEFUL COMPLIMENT. 


N the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 

courtiers were more eager to pay their sovereign 
graceful compliments than sincere ones. The 
compliment that Sir Isaac Heard paid George III 
is the more delightful, therefore, in that it was 
inspired by genuine esteem for his sovereign. 

One day, says Mr. Walter Jerrold in “A Book of 
Famous Wits,” Sir Isaac was with George III 
when the latter was preparing to ride 

“Sir Isaac,” said his majesty, “are you a judge 
of ne ses?” ‘ —_ 

“In my younger days, may it please your maj- 
oon.” ” Sir toane saac replied, “I was a great deal among 

em 


Then what do you think of this one?” said the 
king; | preparing to mount. ‘‘We call him ‘Perfee- 
ion 
“A most appropriate name,” replied Sir Isaac, 
as the king reached the saddle, “for he bears the 
best of characters.” 
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A CURE FOR MOSQUITOES. 


HE people of London have learned of an agree- 

able way to keep their houses free from flies 
and mosquitoes, according to a recent despatch 
from that city. They burn sandalwood, which 
has a pleasing odor, but one that the summer 
pests much dislike. The idea comes from the 
Orient, where it has long been practised. 


The sandalwood can be bought at almost any 
Turkish or Japanese impor a house. You pre- 
pore it for burning by cutting it into pieces about 

alf an inch thick and three inches long, and then 
bake or dry it in a slow oven for twenty-four hours. 
You light a piece of the wood and put it in a metal 
urn, or saucer. After it has ignited well, blow 
out the flame, and leave the red ember to smolder 
until the wood is wholly consumed. 





For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








FULLY NOURISHED 
GRAPE-NUTS A PERFECTLY BALANCED FOOD. 

No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts can begin 
to show the real value of the food—the practical 
value as shown by personal experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, supplies 
the needed elements for both brain and body in 
all stages of life from the infant, through the stren- 
uous times of active middle life, and is a comfort 
and support in old age. 

“For two years I have used Grape-Nuts with 
milk and a little cream, for breakfast. I am com- 
fortably hungry for my dinner at noon. 

“T use little meat, plenty of vegetables and fruit, 
in season, for the noon meal, and if tired at tea 
time, take Grape-Nuts alone and feel perfectly 
nourished. 

“Nerve and brain power and memory are much 
improved since using Grape-Nuts.- I am over 
sixty and weigh 155 lbs. My son and husband 
seeing how I had improved are now using Grape- 
Nuts. 

“My son, who is a traveling man, eats nothing 
for breakfast but Grape-Nuts and a glass of milk. 
An aunt, over seventy, seems fully nourished on 
Grape-Nuts and cream.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 


For Christmas 


What better 
gift than a 
handsome 
Parker Pen? 
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struction: fogene will be 

delighted ‘with this pen. 

Fens Illustrated 
gold dled jevel lock eltp ‘one 

No.204 

w.ax Fountain Pen 
bene® isa eo Pueee Fountain Pen for every taste and 
=~. + ee eee 200 styles 
ou cannot locate a 


N “M0 5S Knife Safety ring 
" for <2 cee 
Sterling Fr sive te. 
a f sale 
ale et for Catalog’ or ound Price and we will 
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$5. Gold filled eountines $2 
PARKER t PEN EN CO. 80 I Mill St, Janesrille, , Wis. 
Woolworth Bul ding, 


VERYBODY who writes 
will appreciate the handy 
Parker Jack Knife Safety or 
the new Parker Self-F 
Fountain Pen as a Christmas 
Siacl aes sear 
se! 
and more enduring q 
Jack Knife 
Safety 
a =o iti 43 ——- 
an: pos jon—in any pock- 
et, lady purse, ort ssed 
pa gt or suit a. a 
rve and sj 
ink lock make it safe—can’t 
leak or smear ! 

New 
Self-Filler 
Naming like it in_ the 

world. ks just like a 
standard foun’ pen, but 
| itself in _ — 
pressing utton. 
Has — a ob- 
DAZHEER 
Retail Store pony - the big 

















what to buy for Mother, Wife, 
Sister or Friend, remember that a 


BISSELLS 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 
never fails to please and will be a daily re- 
minder of the giver for ten years or more. It is 
handsome in design and finish, eliminates the 
drudgery and confines the dust, making it a 
most practical and appropriate gift. She needs 
a second sweeper to keep upstairs. Price 
$2. 75 to $5.75. Atdealers everywhere. Write 
for booklet showing our most popular styles. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


“WESWEEP THE WORLD” 


Boy Scours—ALL Boys 
—Try 3 IN ONE FREE 


“ Attention /"’ We want every Boy Scout 
and every other boy in“~ America to give 
3-in-One a good hard test, absolutely free. 


Write /oday for a generous free sample 
and the valuable free 3-in-One Dictionary. 
3-in-One has been for over 17 years the leading 
bicycle oil. It makes all bearings run much 
easier and prevents wear—cuts out all dirtand 
never gums or clogs. It cleans'and polishes, 
prevents rust on all metal parts. 


3-in-One is also the best gun oil. It oils 
exactly right trigger, hammer, break joint— 
cleans and polishes barrels, inside and out; 
polishes the stock like new, too. 































Always use 3-in-One on your ice and roller 
skates, fishing reels, scroll saws, golf clubs, 
cameras and every tool you own. A few 
drops does the work. 3-in-One 
will keep your catcher’s gloves 
soft and lasting, also prevents 
rust on your catcher’s mask. 


3-size bottles at all good 
stores: 10c., 25c., and 50c. (The 
50c. size is the economical size.) 


Write for the free 








STAM MER 


esson with good advice, explaini: 


Pa HONE! CURE sent FREE. warded Gold Medal et at World's s 
Fair, St. Louis. The largest Paeeein School in the wrt 
GEORGE ANDREW LEWIS, 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 














Eastman Kodak Co. 





Boys and girls, here’s just 
what you want for Christmas 


Premo Jr. 


A camera so simple to operate that you 
can start in the first thing Christmas 
morning, without any experience, and 
make good pictures of everything you 
care about. 

Just think of the fun of making your own pictures of your 
boy and girl friends, your parents, your sports—anything that 
strikes your fancy. And these fine little cameras are so care- 
fully made, so strongly constructed, so thoroughly tested, that 
you can make as good pictures with one, by following instruc- 
tions, as your father could with a much more expensive outfit. 

Prices — 134 x 234, $1.50; 214 x 314, 
gq) 2x414, $3.00; 34x44, $4.00; risy $5.00. 


The Premo catalogue explains these cameras in detail. 
It’s free at the dealer’s, or will be mailed on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 


LMU 





$2.00; 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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KOREAN CALLERS. 


IFE in Korea is so entirely different from the 
life led in Western lands that the social usages 
seem to Occidentals quite topsyturvy. In writing 
of mission work in that remote part of the world, 
the Rev. Dr. William E. Griflis speaks of matters 
that have to do with the morals of the people as 
well as with the family life. 


After having been so long fitted to his environ- 
ment, as hand is to glove, the native was so used 
in habit to a Korean domicil that to get inside a 
foreigner’s house was like entering a new world. 
At once he lost both his wits and his sense of 
reality. The new structure was so different in 
body and soul, in equipment and decoration, 
shape, size, measurements and piercings for light, 
air, entrance and exit, that he was Fe peas 
attacked with an intellectual vertigo that pass 
quickly into muscular spasms. 

As for the rustic, he was like a bull in a china- 
shop, or a lunatic at large, and created conster- 
nation in his host, and more particularly in his 
hostess, while he put himself in nent danger. 

ly by exercise of great caution could he get 
nme a room without — against a door, 
upsetting a chair, or flattening his nose against a 
mirror which he ned gave him a glimpse of 
another apartment, into which he attempted to 
ass. Both his entrance and his presence were 
rials to the mistress of the house, however care- 
fully she might coach him. 

In training servants to get into harmony with 
their new environment, the house-mother must 
virtually set up a college, or at least a kindergarten, 
of domestic science. in time, however, even a 
mere man in Korea discerns the difference be- 
tween a door and a window, a floor-cloth and a 
napkin. He even appraises critically the yond 
of scrubbing, washing and drinking water. Never- 
theless, at first, cases of native mothers and sons 
drinking the starch water, indigo bluing and all, 
were known. Happily, results so far as I have 
heard were not fatal. 

The native women seemed at first sadly defec- 
tive in that marvelous intuition that we ascribe 
to the daughters of Eve. Except in matters vitally 
feminine, they were no more acute than the males, 
in learning the fitness of things pooeenas the 
strange civilization of Western lands. They did 
not actually sit down on red-hot iron, but cases 
of rapid rising from the suddenly felt heat of 
stove lids, mistaken for seats, have been known 
to occur. 

The daughters of the land who were accustomed 
to sit on the floor in their own houses were espe- 
cially confused when they first encountered chairs. 
The mistress hardly knew whether to laugh, to 
ery, or to scold, when a bevy of white-clad visitors 

rched themselves upon the high backs of the odd 
hings ealled chairs, with their stockinged feet 
resting on the seats! 





THE UNION JACK TRIUMPHANT. 


HE harbor of Rio de Janeiro is one of the 

wonders of the world. You enter a narrow 
strait, guarded by a towering conical mountain, 
and discover a glorious inland sea, surrounded on 
every side by abrupt and precipitous mountains, 
many of them with the most fantastic outlines. I 
should imagine, says the Hon. Stephen Coleridge, 
in ‘‘Memories,” that all the fleets of the world 
might anchor there in safety. 


In the early seventies a couple of English blue- 
jackets in search of adventure climbed to the to 
of the mountain that guards the entrance, haule 
after them a flagstaff and a union jack, set up the 
= on the summit, and unfurled the flag to the 

reeze. 

The astounded and indignant Brazilians awoke 
one morning to find an alien bunting flying over 
their territory from its most conspi i 
Protests were lodged with the English minister, 
who, with the utmost politeness, apologized for 
the thoughtless escapade of some entirely un- 
known persons, and gravely told the Brazilian 
government that of course he would have no 
sible objection to the prompt removal of the flag 
and pole. The emperor, however, could find no 
subject in all his wide empire who would volunteer 
to make the ascent to the summit of the mountain 
which the people of Rio de Janeiro considered 
unscalable. 

In this embarrassing dilemma, the Brazilian gov- 
ernment determined to knock over the s y 
shooting at it. The Brazilian fleet was ordered to 
shoot the offending pole off the top of the moun- 
tain. Either they could not train their guns to the 
required angle of elevation, or the target was too 
narrow for a successful shot. At any rate, the 
English flag, flying over the proud Brazilian city, 
remained, braving the battle and the breeze, till 
rotted away. 
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CARE-FREE VOYAGING ON THE KONGO. | 


TRIP by steamboat on the Kongo River has | 

its lazily amusing attractions, as you descend | 
from Stanleyville to the railway at Leopoldville, a | 
voyage of twelve days. The boats, small, stern- | 
wheel affairs, carry from twenty to thirty cabin | 
passengerseach. On the lower deck are the black | 
travelers, sometimes in a stifling crowd, sprawling | 
over the cargo. Most of the captains are Swedes, 
Russians, or Germans, and the engineers are 
picked up in Sierra Leone. Two companies run 
boats, and several of the mission stations have 
steamboats of their own besides. 


Some of the boats have small dining-rooms; 
others set the tables on deck, protected from the 
sun by awnings. The food is not luxurious, and 
very little fresh meat is to be had. The fuel is 
wood, and every five or six hours the boat must 
stop to replenish the supply from a heap of cut 
sticks on the bank. These i of wood are made 
by natives, or by scattered traders, often where 
no habitation is near; and in such cases the cap- 
tain pays for the w by putting money in a box 
that the trusting woodsman has provided for the 
purpose. Every boat carries a drum, and as it | 
approaches an inhabited district, the drum is 
beaten to tell the natives that goats, fruit or veg- 
etables are wanted. Some of the stopping-places 
are bomas, with white people, where rubber and 
ivory are taken on board; but most of them are 
native villages or wood-yards, with little variety or 
picturesqueriess. Every night the steamer ties up 
against the bank, and ail the black passengers go 
to sleep on shore. But they devote most of the 
night to merrymaking, and Keep those on the boat 
as wide awake as themselves. 


& & 


WHERE THE POETS WORKED. 


HE sixth grade of a certain school in a foreign 
settlement in South Dakota was learning the 
use of possessives. 

The book required the pupils to correct and 
expand into a complete sentence the following 
expression: “Milton and Shakespeare’s works.” 
a Nikodym handed in this sentence: “Milton 
and Shakespeare work in a coal-mine.” 
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| FOR SALE 





GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
is not artificially bleached 
or whitened chemically nor 
adulterated in any way what- 
ever. Its color is a rich, 
creamy white —not a dead, 


artificial white. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 
retains all the best properties 
of the natural wheat. It 
is scientifically milled 
and dependable in every 
respect. 


ete) Hi 
MEDAL 
FLOUR 


Absolutely Wholesome 
BY GROCERS  ZDGEiFASHASE 


GUARANTEED. 




















THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 

Write for new No. 23, contain- 

ing rules of leading Hockey Associations. 
THESAMUEL WINSLOW SKATEMFG.CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 

Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 
Pacific Coast Sales Agency : 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; 
WE PARIE, 64 Avenue dela Grande Armee: 


; BERLIN; @& 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, 
how pomen J 
et a 








We Will Send You FREE Postpaid This 
Bag of Washington Red Cedar Shavings 


We do this because we want you to become inted with valuable character of this wood. Sprinkle 
these shavings in your clothes and bedding closets—in rawers where you keep woolens and flannels 
in the box couch or baby’s clothing chest. You will find this will thoroughly keep out all moths and insects and 
impart a delightful clean fleeting scent w! wall promptly disappear from the textiles when exposed to the air 

Our reward for this trouble and expense will be that when you build you will know what a delightful and 
valuable wood WASHINGTON RED CEDAR is for lining closets (inst of plastering) for making or lining 
chests—box couches, and shirtwaist boxes. se ée sane tin 
The delightful, f odor of Washington Red Ceda: only one of its many va le qual \. 
- a ame has been rec ized as one of the very best woods for siding houses, for veot 

les and all other building purposes where it is exposed to the action of the weather. 

It is one of the greatest decay resisting woods known and by many authorities is considered in this respec: 
the best. In writing for your bag of Cedar Shavings let us know if you contemplate building and we will sen 
literature of great value to you for informing yourself about Douglas Fir—America's important building wood. 


West Coast Lumber Mfr’s Assn., 705 Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
























WHY 


HAMILTON RIFLE 


FOR CHRISTMAS? 


Every American boy wants a real gun. Nothing will please him so 
much, or pebye a tong dens, asa enn ade en Rifle. A straight- 
. -hitting that recogn y sportsmen everywhere 

as America’s lowest priced dependable rifle 



















The father who gives his boy a Hamilton for | MODEL 27, with 
Charistmas, and teaches him to use it, giving | oS 
a train: ears. rel keted with 

The low piped: the Hamilton does not indicate ‘ . $1.50 
any sacrifice of quality, but is the result of exclusive | MODEL 087, come 
Pajent and concentration on thesetwomodetsonly. | ‘ine vurned walnut 
or sent prepaid from factory on receipt of price. stock, ._-_ $1.75 











C. J. Hamilton & Son, Sole Makers of Hamilton Rifles, 19 Depot St., Plymouth, Mich. 
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READ PRS FOR 


ADDIE 


A TRUE BLUE STORY 


“Laddie” iseswithout doubt Mrs. Porter's 
: wk he millions of readers who 
@njoyed her former books, 
girl of the Limberlost,” and 
irves er, ‘ will all want to read this 
y. “Laddie” is a story of the home 
an Indiana family, in which any one 
AS would be proud to claim membership. The 
Sve story of Laddie and Pamela Pryor, the court- 
ship of Laddie’s two sisters, the pranks of Leon, and the 
Pryor Family mystery, which remains a mystery until the 
very end of the story, form a tale the interest of which holds until the last 
word of the 602d page. The book is beautifully bound in blue, with four 
full-page illustrations in colors, and decorated front pages and cover linings. 


nummmmmmee WHAT THEY SAY eee 
















BOSTON HERALD: It is good, thank Heaven, to read a novel 
like ‘* Laddie,’’ full to the brim of each page with honest humor 
and tender beauty. 


CHICAGO JOURNAL: ‘‘Laddie,’’ by Gene Stratton-Porter, is 
one of the advance guard of a type of novel-writing new in this 
country. It is a tale which has a suggestion of Dickens and a 
decided flavor of Mark Twain, besides an original tan of its own. 
The quaint humor and the sound knowledge of country life com- 
bine to make ‘‘ Laddie’’ one of the very best of the new books. 


BOSTON GLOBE: Not only has the author never written a 
better one, but few better books have been written in the last 


SAN FRANCISCO ARGONAUT: Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
latest novel should rank high among the distinctive American 
stories of to-day. Any one of at least six of her characters 
would give distinction to a story, and when we have reached 
the last page we feel that we have gained a fresh insight into 
the goodness of human nature. 


N. Y. SUN: The reader will like thoroughly the steady big 
brother, likewise the mischievous younger one and several of 
the neighboring women. They are all alive. The book is 
sentimental, but it is sound, clean sentiment, expressed where 
most people only feel it, whether between the lovers, or the 





few years. ; parents and children, or where it touches on religion. 


How To Get Your Copy Free 


Send us any time before New Year’s day one new 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion, with $2.00 to 
pay for it, and we will present you with a copy of 
Mrs. Porter’s latest and best story—“Laddie,” sending 
the book to you post-paid. This book cannot be pur- 
chased anywhere for less than $1.35 net. 


Our Offer is made ONLY TO OUR PRESENT subscribers to pay them for 
getting NEW subscriptions. New subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 





THE CHRISTMAS. SEASON is a most appropriate time to introduce The Youth’s Companion 
into a new home. §ee that one new subscription is added to our list, and you will be rewarded 
with a copy of the regular $1.35 edition of “Laddie,” as explained. 


SEND ORDERS AND MAKE REMITTANCES PAYABLE TO 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
































ey 1 08alldiff., Transvaal ,Servia, Brazil, Peru,Ca) 
Nes ava,etc.,and Album65ec. 1000 


ps6 Btogman, sess Coie eBeit cane 
INSIDE BASEBALL field, bat, pat, catch and 
or particulars to 


run_ bases. anted. 
J. 5. JANSON, 18 ‘West 4 44th Surent, , 4. York City. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of lessons-in fhe history, form. struc- 
ture and writing of the taught by J. Berg 
sin, Editor, ‘s > 
250-page catalogue free rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SC peanee. 
Department 81, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 
" eee 
gm, CLASS PINS 
\PS’ “Factory To you 
NO. 1671 For School or 
Catalog with attractive 
quest. 
tated 
ors of enamel. SILVER, 30c each; “SS 
$3.00 dos: SILVER PLATE, 15c each; $1.50 doz. x. = 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 266 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


rou STAMMER 


stammerin ng school ~ hy Bony = my 

_ FREE book and 
hool in the Saal oe on by = 

method. Write today. LEE WELLS MILLARD, PRES., 
Nontn-Westean Scuooi, inc., 933 Finst St., MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


“SCOUT” 






























Automatic 
1 Repeating 
yo Paper Cap Pistol 
Toy Pistol ; ee 
inside? in Toys and 


where, or by 
Prepaid post on 

= receipt of 25c 

Pending *%. in 

PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. CO., Nashville, Tenn. 
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aa 








eae LA 

ot ee snr $3. 10, $8 
pt. — Te oy attest 
90 DAY'S FREE TRIAL. 
TIRES. coaster-brake rear wheels. 


lamps, sundries, parts and repairs at half usual 
prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our cata- 
logues and offer. Write xow 


MEAD CYCLE Co., Dept. C-50, CHICACO 


ELECTRIC @ LIGHT 


Ourrlr 5OC 


3 Volt Tungsten Lamp, _ Bavevtadte, 

Switch, 10 feet of Wire and Battery, 

all complete for yy + and 15c. —_ 
‘or 


post t 
NS  sedbalbeg 


The W.A. Fenner Co. 
Provi: > 














The Invention of the Age. 


The most comfortable suspenders ever worn, no oo 
or leather to rot. The elasticity of the Ball Bearin 
Springs “= outlast any three pairs tl PR suspen 


ers. The ly sus) rs that can without 
injury. Will wot sli; omit the shoulders. 
Ask your er for then, 50c. and 75c. a pair. 
If dealer cannot supply you, enclose price to factory. 
SIDNEY SUSPENDER COMPANY, B2, Attleboro, > 








FOUNTAIN PEN 
For Christmas 





IVE a Moore’s and you are 

satisfied that your gift is the 
best of its kind and will be used 
daily with constantly increasing 
pleasure. You may buy a more 
expensive present, but none that 
will be valued more than a Moore’s 
Non-leakable fountain pen. 
There’s a Moore to suit every hand. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Every part of every Moore’s is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed. 


Adams, Cashing & Foster, Selling Agents 
168 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers. * 
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PERIL IN MID-AIR. 


CERTAIN famous troupe of aerialists includes 

the only men who can do the triple somersault 
from a flying bar to what is known in circus talk 
as “the catch.” That, interpreted by the Boston 
Herald, means that a man hangs by his legs, and 
grasps by the wrists the somersaulting acrobat 
as he flies past. The feat requires an extremely 
accurate calculation of seconds and inches, and 
the most extraordinary flexibility and agility on 
the part of both performers. 


In this difficult act, a man who may be called 
Silver does the swing through the an, and one 
named Marco does the catching. One day, out in 
Texarkana, before the show began, the acrobats 
saw a dark ._ on = horizon, and when one 
sees that in Texas, it is a sign of trouble. The 
equestrian director, who is ringmaster for that 
part of the pasar. asked, “Will you take a 
chgnce on — act 

The acrobats ~~ like to disappoint an audi- 
ence, and one of them said, “All right, we’ll go 


a eilurry it up, then,” counseled the equestrian 
recto 


They had put throu 7 of their performance, 


and Marco. was hanging 4 his feet, waiting for 
Silver to swing, when t black cloud arrived 
directly above ie tent. It lifted a corner of the 


tent and began to rip itinto shreds. The audience 


— i -~ hg happening, and ran. The ele- 
faye to trumpet, Sad the other. animals 
—4 thee various cries of fear. 


ver, however, had started his swing, and was 
making his triple somersault through the air, 
when the tornado simply lifted the whole tent 
the main pele. and their apparatus, and shifted 
all over at least eight inches. Partly by luck, and 
partly by great effort and skill, Marco managed to 
catch _~ od as he flew by. .To ‘continue in Marco’s 
own W 

“The. minute I had his wrists, and before I had 
swung him back, to his trapeze, he yelled: 

**Hold places! 

“You see, i a wind strikes a tent, or we see 
other danger coming, the women in our troupe, of 
whom there are four,—Silver’s wife, my wife, and 
two others,—drop into the net first, and the men 
after them. You can’t all drop into the net at 
once. You’ve got to take your turn. 

“But the wind had so twisted our apparatus 
about that any one who dropped would take a 
chance of falling outside the net. All the trapezes 
were swa) ing violently. 

“Silve ded back on his trapeze safely, and 
for six or seven minutes we all hung tight, while 
the tornado blew itself out. 

“Then we dropped down by the ropes to the 
ground, and I can tell you,” Marco concluded, 

“we were a mighty thankful jot.” 
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THE PALACE OF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. 


WRITER in the Scientific American describes 

the Babylonian excavations, which German 
archeologists are conducting. Of all the interest- 
ing discoveries that have been made, Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s palace may be considered the most 
important. 


Little except the foundations of the palace re- 
main, and they are of square burned bricks, each of 
which bears on its lower face the name and title 
pe = great king. The several hundred chambers 

ee palace are small; some of them are scarcel 
larger than a modern . One chamber, muc 
~_ -h- r than the rest, had at - side a ny platform 
ricks. That is s sup) d to e been the 
; a, upon the platform the tarone of the 
kin ——_ bly 
ere was a sacred street in pabricn that led 
- Sp pense & the temple. Along sion i tine 
in posceere I i 


f the gods 
of festival. The palace new Se 
street, known as the Ishtar gate, is const imposing, 
and gives the sg a wy a good idea <u — _— 
lon must have looked in its glory. r i 
original height may _ been, it seal wenn pom forty 
feet above the street. 
ts six square towers “ burned bricks measure | 
twelve feet each way, and on all their sides, one | 
above another, there are beautiful bas-reliefs of | 
<1 =. dragons, and an 8s of fantastic 
The reliefs are of brick, glazed blue and | 
yellow ‘and white, and the coloring is as fresh as | 
aaeen og artnet brick of the relief was glazed 
accurately that when it was 
edi ine ' a it formed a part of the perfect | 


ict; | 
Within the city of Assur were discovered the | 
earliest Assyrian palaces and temples, the home | 
of the mayor, an intricate system of water-works 
and drainage, a business street lined with shops 
and ved with blocks of marble, the thickly 
crowded residential section of the poorer people, 
the great vaulted tombs of the nobles wi with massive 
doors of stone, which still swing on their stone 
pivots, innumerable weapons, and ornaments of 
gold and stone. 
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THE CURSE OF MAR. 


F curses that “have come home to roost,” the | 

famous “Curse of Mar’ is perhaps the best 
known. The Earl of Mar was cursed prior to 1571, 
when he became Regent of Scotland, and the 
malediction ran thus: 


“Thy lands shall be given to the stranger, and 
thy titles shall lie among the dead. The branch 
that springs from thee shall see his dwelling or 
in which a king was nursed—his wife shall be a 
sacrifice to that same flame, his children numerous, 
but of little honor, and three born and grown who | 
shall moves see the light. Horses shall e stabled 
in thy hall, and a weaver shall throw his shuttle in 
thy ¢ amber of state. Thine ancient tower shall 
be a ruin and a beacon until an ash sapling shall 
spring from its topmost stone. Then shall thine 
honors be restored to thee; the kiss of peace shall 
be given to thy countess, though she seek it not, 
and the days of peace shall return to thy line.” 

A London letter to the New York Sun says that 
in the course of Gece hundred years every part of 
the curse was fulfilled. Then in 1820 the ash 7 
ling dul iy appeared. Two years later, George I 
restored the earldom to the disinherited family, 
and, later, Queen Victoria kissed the countess. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT IT. 


L. Allen Harkness tells a good story about 

an old soldier who was unfortunately a brag- 
gart. He was always praising his own prowess 
at Gettysburg and Chickamauga, and other battle- 
fields. One day a group of fellow townsmen fell 
to talking about him. 


“There’s one thing,” said the doctor, “that I’d 
like to know. I’d like to know for certain just 
— many of the boys in gray Jake really and 

did get away wi 

ell, I can’t sure, ” said the minister, with 
a twinkle in his eve, “but it looks to me, doctor. 
as if Jake probably killed yt about as many of 
the enemy as the enemy di him.” 
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Fancy Oklahoma Pecans, 


1913 crop. 5 cy pkg. $1.50, 2 Ib. pkg. 65 cents by Parcel Post 
repaid. You are missing something GOOD if you do 

Pot order some of these fresh nuts. They make ——— 

Christmas gifts. Oklahoma Pecan Co., El Reno, 0) 
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SPORTING LIFE 


The base ball authority since ues 

Mailed on receipt of 2c stamp .- 

SPORTING LIFE PUBLISHING co. 
30 So. 3rd Street, Phila., Pa. 
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The BOSTON Fob 


Our Factory Price to you is $1.00. 
Retails from $2.00 up. 


‘ 











solid piece of heavy stock and 
mount it on ace si 


ribbon, 5}¢ in. long, i in ide. 
complete with cuits attachment. 


tier $1.00 vrensia 


“ere O06 es Setentes safety 
tachment 50c. extra. 
= a. GUARANTEE == = 
wi metal parts are heavily plated, 
14k gold and will stand acid. At- 
tach a dollar bill to a note telling us 
initials ay We will send 4 


promptly d guarantee delive 
"t males t this opportunity. 


will satisfy zou, or refun 
money. Sim 
‘old at anenalies 
es of Prize Class Pin’ 
atch Fobs and Jewelry 
Send postal to-day. 


5.G. Johnston Co., Inc. gilts. “~¥ 
603 Sudbury Bidg., 
35) 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Is Good Cocoa 


Of fine quali- 
ty, made from 


carefully se- 
lected high- 
grade cocoa 


beans, - 
ly blended, 
prepared by a 
perfect me- 
chanical pro- 
cess, without 
the use of 
davies or dyes. It contains 
no added potash, possesses a de- 
licious natural flavor, and is of 


great food value. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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and Cat tle 


» $10,000 
BOOK 


Illustrating all Fur Animals. 


bound, 450 pages 2.00. To Hid 


ANDERSCH BROS., 


Price 
and Fur Shippers, $1.25. Ww rite today. 
Dept. 23, Minneapolis, Minn. 


% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
Hides to us than to sell at home. 
te for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 


Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 


Best thing on the subject ever written. 
Leather 


e 





“KIBOSH” 
the “time-destroying” 
NEW GAME 


The game so fascinating 
that it’s “just one game after 
another’’—with bed-time forgot- 
ten. It’s an easy-looking, rapid- 
fire pane yet it keeps you very 
buey! It’s a real wn-np game, 
like checkers or 
em —* “pum -pum-pee 

away’ (You Bneet) 
THE ‘‘PIRATICAL’’ yor or KrBosH 

is such a sure ‘get-there”’ game that 

ou"ll admit it’ best card game 

corde Rls eptable condition and we'll iD FULL 
_— is played wi vith BS Special Cards, yf sy. 


edin and mail 60 cents 
& A "tor «fall set Sifeeilone for! for 8 
ta today to 


KIBOSH KARD K¢ KO., TACOMA, WASH. 


(Note : 





Play Billiards 


at Home—The Cost is Trifling! 
A few cents a day will soon make you the owner of a 
handsome Burrowes Table. You can play on the 
Table while paying for it. NO SPECIAL ROOM 


IS NEEDED. Burrowes Tables can be mounted 
on dining or library table or on their own legs or 
folding stand. Put up or taken down in a minute. 
Sizes range up to 444 x9 ft. (standard). 





DOWN 


Terms are very easy—§l or 
more down (depending upon 
size and style selected), and 
a small amount _ month. 
Prices from $15 

CUES, BALLS, “Btc. »FREE. 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


the utmost precision. 


Some of 
Kennel, use Burrowes Tables for home practice. 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
on it one week. If unsatisfactory return it, and 
its receipt we will refund your deposit. "This 
cnsures you a free trial. Write today or mail 
this coupon : 


ominoes, yet ae 


AFTER 2 HOURS PLAY WE GUARANTEE 


game ever, and if not, return 


8 wit! card, haat 
and Sole Mn Shor 










Foreign Rights are selling rapidly. Apply Guickly.) 1 








E. T. BURROWES CO., 55 Center Street, Portland, 
Please send catalog of Billiard Table offers. 




















Starting A Permanent 
Family Library 


NE of the best parts of home training 
and one of the greatest legacies to your 
children, is a love of good books and some 
good books to love. Let your library grow 
up with your children and your income. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


—dignify both the books and the family. Their sectional 
construction provides an always-complete Bookcase, 
whether housing fifteen five thousand 
—always complete, yet ever growing ! 

Parents will see the possibilities in this plan for the future 
of their children. 

Our Bookcase Catalog No. 107 will 
from the various styles and finishes of Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases. Write for it today, or get it from your dealer. 


The Slobe-Wernieke Co. 


Mfrs. Of Sectional Bookcases And Filing Cabinets 


Cincinnati 


tly aid your selection 






Branch Stoves and 
Agents in 1600 
towns. Wherenot 
represented we 
ship JSreight pre- 
paid. 





Boys Can Build the ioe 
That Teach Them a Man’s Work 


MECCANO 


The romance of the sky-scraper and 
the great bridge glows in every boy’s 


soul. He who today builds toy towers, 
derricks and Ferris Wheels with his 
MECCANO — learning the magic of 
beams and girders, bolts and plates— 
may tomorrow build the giant struc- 
tures of his dreams. 


Get that boy you are interested in 
a set of MECCANO 


See its brass and nickeled-steel toy building ma 
terial at your toy or sporting-goods dealer. Or, i 
he hasn't the book of detane to show you the won 
derful things a boy can build with MECCANO 
write us to send catalogue and full information of 

“* the best thing ever invented for a boy.” 


Be sure thename MECCANO is on box 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
17 Church Street, Albany, N.Y. 


that or 
































THE YOUTH’'S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its subscription 
price is 00 a year, in advance, including age 

repaid to any address in the United States, $2.25 to 
Banada, and $3.00 to foreign countries, Entered at the 
Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during the 
year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or press 
Money -Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. It 
is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through the 
envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of mone: 4 
us, the date after the address on your preee, whic’ 
shows when the subscription expires, will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF PAINFUL FEET. 


HE discomfort and distress that 

pain in the feet causes are very 
great, and few persons are likely 
to neglect a condition that forces 
itself so constantly on their atten- 
tion. When corns cause the pain, 
they can be removed by moderate 
paring and the application of a 
salicylic acid paste every night. Any physician 
can write the formula for this paste. A bunion 
of ordinary severity is usually greatly relieved by 
forcing the great toe over toward the inner side of 
the foot by means of a pad between the first and 
second toes, and by wearing a bunion plaster, 
which prevents friction on the apex of the bunion. 
Of course the shoe must be so shaped that it per- 
mits the toe to stay in the line of the foot. 

The early pain of flatfoot can be quieted by 
having both sole and heel of the shoe made wedge- 
shaped, with the thick edge on the inner side. 
That throws the weight of the body on the outer 
side of the foot. Sometimes the sufferer has to 
have an “arch” in the sole of the shoe, but he had 
better do without it if he can, and discard it as 
soon as the arch ceases to show signs of giving 
way. Cold douches, or alternate cold and hot 
douches, will also strengthen the fibrous structures 
that normally hold up the arch of the foot. 

It is much more difficult to relieve the opposite 
condition —an overhigh arch. Orthopedic treat- 
ment, by stretching with an appropriate apparatus, 
or even more serious operative work, is often 
necessary. 

The gouty, rheumatic, or “uric-acid” foot is 
cured by the dietetic and medicinal measures that 
relieve the disordered condition of the system. 
Some alleviation will follow if the feet are bathed 
morning and evening in a strong solution of Epsom 
salts, and it is often possible to get temporary 
relief from “antigout’”’ and “antirheumatic’’ reme- 
dies; but a permanent and lasting cure depends 
on strict attention tothe diet. That should contain 
no animal food, except an occasional wing of 
chicken, milk, eggs (in great moderation), and a 
little fish, and there should be no tea or coffee or 
alcohol. A course of baths at some mineral spring 
often supplements the diet cure to advantage, but 
that is something for the physician to recommend. 
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CHARLOTTE’S TAG. 


NID puckered her pretty fore- 
head and halted her pencil half- 
way down the page. 

“Do you think we really must 
ask Charlotte Cope? She’s got 
back, but she won’t know we know 
it. And there’s no need of that 
reproachful glare, Stacy Moore, 
because you know as well as I do she doesn’t want 
to come, any more than we want her to! She 
knows she doesn’t shineon social occasions, and 
she only goes to please her mother. We’ve quite 
enough have-to’s on the list already, and if there’s 
one more piece of dead-wood that we can decently 
omit, why not omit it?” 

Eustacia did not reply directly to her cousin’s 
challenge. 

“I had a letter from the Martyn girls yesterday,” 
she stated. ‘They arrived at their aunt’s just after 
Charlotte had left for home; her uncle lives next 
door. They’ve had lots of callers already, and 
begun a round of teas and things, and they say 
they’re greeted everywhere with the same thing: 
‘So you came from the same town as the charming 
Miss Cope? Of course you know her? We were 
all quite captivated!’ The Martyns assent and 
smile,—they’re too sweet-natured to give her 
away,— but they can’t understand it. ‘Charlotte 





Cope popular!!!!’ Milly says, with italics and | 


four exclamation-points. Milly never did have 
1uch imagination.” 

“Maybe I haven’t, either,” admitted Enid, “‘for 
fourteen exclamation-points would fail to express 
my amazement. Charlotte Cope—why, she’s been 
a social failure from the first!’ 

“Exactly! A shy, proud, awkward girl, not 
especially good-looking, and without the natural 
instinct for small talk, she missed success in her 
first season, five years ago; and she’s never been 
able to retrieve herself, because, in this little 
place where everybody knows all about her, we’ve 
simply tagged her ‘Failure,’ and let it go at that. 
She’s ripened and improved; but here, where the 
only attention she gets is from politeness or acci- 
dent, and she knows it, she can’t summon the 
assurance to compel a fresh judgment. She is 
still shy, abrupt, and unattractive. In anew place, 
among new people, who met her expecting to like 
her, don’t you see how she might respond by being 
quite different, and unconstrained and likable? 

“They think she’s pretty, there, too, so Milly 
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and Marjorie say—and I dare say she is. There’s 
nothing like sunshine to bring flowers to bloom. 
All her face needed was color and animation; and 
happiness might easily give her both.” 

“She stays on the list, Stacy, that’s sure,’ de- 
clared Enid, “but I’m wondering how it will be 
now she’s at home again? Will she keep what 
she’s gained, or drop back? Poor Charlotte—that 
would be hard!” 

“It needn’t happen—not if her friends show a 
little care and tact, I’m sure,” said Stacy. 

“And spread the news,” added Enid, trying to 
look worldly-wise. ‘‘Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,’ you know. We can make sure that every- 
body knows what people thought of her in a bigger 
town than Dulverton; that’s the first step. And 
she will probably have gained enough self-confi- 
dence to hold her own, if she’s given a fair chance. 
Only —” 

“Only, Enid ?”’ 

“It seems too bad that she had to leave her 
home town in order to be appreciated. If we 
hadn’t been stupid and unobserving,—and, I’m 
afraid, unkind,—she needn’t. Why couldn’t we 
find out in Dulverton that she had charming possi- 
bilities?. It?s as you said, Stacy; we just tagged 
her ‘Failure.’ I’m ashamed!” : 

“Well,” reflected Stacy, whimsically, “like the 
famous pup in the baggage-car, she’s eaten her tag; 
but if we tie on a new one, I rather think the in- 
scription won’t be the same.” 
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$200,000 IN A WASTE-BASKET. 


OPHIA Holmes was a free colored woman, the 

wife of a slave owned by Colonel Seaton, who 
lived in Washington at the beginning of the Civil 
War. The husband was with the army, and lost 
his life at the Battle of Manassas; so his widow, 
who had ten children to care for, applied to 
General Spinner, then Treasurer of the United 
States, for work. She was given the task of sweep- 
ing, dusting, and emptying waste-baskets at a 
salary of $15 a month. 


One day, after the clerks had all left the rooms, 
she discovered that one of the boxes in which waste 
paper was thrown was almost full of big bundles 
of crisp, new money! Some of the bills were as 
high in denomination as $1,000. They were all 
neatly packed, and enough litter to hide them was 
spread over them. 

Sophia hastily covered up the treasure, and con- 
tinued her work as if nothing had happened. The 
watchman, making his last rounds, asked her why 
she lingered so late. She pretended to be busy, 
and the man kept on, and left her undisturbed. 
Sophia feared to tell the watchman what she had 
found, “He mought er tuck the money hisself, and 
then laid it on me,” she afterward said. 

Now Sophia knew that it was the habit of 
General Spinner to spend the me in his office. 

great was his anxiety at this time that he slept 
in a little room that adjoined his main office. In 
a jacket and aepers, 1¢ would rest most of the 
night, although he would get up frequently to 
make a tour of the building, and satisfy himself 
that everything was in perfect order. 

So Sophia waited. She sat on the box of money 
and nodded. The hours ayret by, and still she 
failed to hear the tap! tap! of the old slippers 
coming down the stone halls. But at last she 
heard the familiar footsteps approach her door. 
As General Spinner was about to pass, she stepped 
forward. 

“Jest step in here and see what I done find!” 
exclaimed Sophia, in a mysterious voice. Then 
she took the litter from the top of a big box, and 
showed to the startled man the bundles of new 
money within. 

General Spinner sent at once for some of the 
Treasury oflicials; the money was counted, and 
found to amount to over $200,000. Meanwhile 
he sent Sophia home in a carriage to her waiting 
little ones. 

No one ever found out who put almost a quarter 
of a million dollars of newly printed money into a 
trash-box. The mystery remains unsolved to this 
day. Asa reward for her honesty, Sophia Holmes 
was appointed to a position that paid her more 
than fifty dollarsa month. She died thirteen years 
ago at the ripe age of seventy-nine years. 
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IN THE DAY’S WORK. 


CONVERSATION, printed in the Buffalo 

News, seems to indicate that in some com- 
munities the most burdensome duties of the post- 
master are not always those that the government 
regulations prescribe. 


Joe Henderson stamped into the post-office. 
“Mornin’, Mr. Morely!” 

“Morning, Joe!” 

“Has Tom Warden been in fer his mail yet?” 


0. 
“Will you be here when he comes?” 
“VYes.’ 


“Well, when he comes will you tell him that on 
his way from the cheese factory I wish he’d stop 
and get that shoat of Herman Langer’s and take 
it down to Fred Wilkins, and tell Fred I said he 
could have it fer that single harness even up, if 
he’ll fix up that bridle and throw in them russet 
lines ’stead of the old black ones; and if he won’t 
swap, tell Tom to bring the shoat down to my 
place, and put it in the extra pen, and be sure and 
shut that door to the hen-house, or all the chick- 
ens’ll get out. Sure there ain’t no mail? Mornin’, 
Mr. Morely!”’ 

“Morning, Joe!” 
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COOKING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Y way of illustrating the roughness of some 
railway road-beds in this country, the Boston 
Transcript tells the following story: 


A traveler, eating his breakfast in the dining- 
car, had ordered, among other things, two soft-fried 
eggs. The rest of the order came immediately, 
but he waited in vain for the eggs. 

Finally, when the traveler’s patience was almost 
exhausted, the waiter appeared, smiling and apol- 
ogetic, but without the eggs. 

Ki, sy *bout dem fried eggs, boss. De cook says 
de ’s so rough dat ebery time he tries to fry 
| de eggs, dey scrambles.’ 
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GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


HEY were city folks, says a contributor to 

Everybody's Magazine, and they had just be- 
come comfortably established on the newly bought 
farm. 


With the help of saggections from interested 
neighbors, they were fitting out the place, and it 
was the wife who approached one of the kindly 
farmers with the question: 

to ay many eggs a day ought a really good hen 








DO YOU WISH TO IMPROVE YOUR 
COMPLEXION, HANDS AND HAIR? 
Do you wish a skin clear of pimples, blackheads and 
other annoying eruptions, hands soft and white, hair 
live and glossy, and scalp free from dandruff and 
itching? Then begin to-day the regular use of Cuti- 
cura soap for the toilet, bath and shampoo, assisted by 
an i 1 light lication of Cuticura ointment. 
They not only do much for pimples, blackheads, red, 
rough skins, itching, scaly scalps, dry, thin and falling 
hair, chapped hands and shapeless nails, but they do 
even more for skin-tortured and disfigured infants and 
children. It costs nothing to try them. For liberal 
sample of Cuticura soap and ointment sent free with 
82-p. Skin Book, address post-card to “Cuticura,” 
Dept. 2A, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 
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FREE — 100 all diff tf two collectors. 
Stamps erent for names two co . 


Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 


LISTEN TO THE 


Can you imagine anything more excitingly interesting and 
romantic than sitting in your attic while “listening to the 
Wireless ?’’ Wireless is the greatest art—the mastery of 
mind over matter. Over 3000 Stations in the U. S. sending 
messages day and night. Uncle Sam sends out time by 
2 Wireless twice daily. With our famous Inter- 
state outfit (see cut) you can receive 
messages from over 400 miles, and you 

learn Tel: Anybody can 
do it. Outfit comprises Detector, 
Tuning Coil, Telephone Receiver, 
Condenser, mounted on board. 
9x6x6in. Weight, 4lbs. No bat- 
teries needed. Price complete $3.75. 

Send today 3 cts. postage for our 
famous 208 page electrical cyclopedia 
No. 11, containing 450 illustrations 
and over 1500 electrical articles, 
2. page “Treatise on Wireless 






















,” lots of information 





Electro Importing Co, 231 Fulton St., New York 
“Everything for the Experimenter” 









HEN the weather 
becomes too cool 

to enjoy football then get a 
D &M Striking Bag and keep 
up your athletic exercises in- 
doors. These bags are made 
of Angora goat, calf, horsehide, 
etc. ; both pear-shaped and bell- 
shaped. All as thoroughly made as the 
most expert workmen know how to 
make them. Every bag supplied with 
guaranteed pure Para rubber bladder. 
Packed in separate boxes with rope andscrew- 
eye all ready for hanging. Look into it right 
now. If your dealer hasn’t them send to us. 
Write Dept. C for Complete Illustrated Catalogue. 
The Draper- Maynard Co., Plymouth, N.H. 
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1 IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


Are built by specialists of long experience 
sparing no expense nor pains in an 
honest effort to produce the best piano 
possible in the light of today. 400 leading 
Educational Institutions and 55,000 Ameri- 
can homes now use the /vers G& Fond. 
On request, we will mail a new cata- 
logue showing our complete line of attract- 
ive new uprights, grands and players. 


p How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 
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Fill out and send this coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
115 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





NVame. 


We Address. 


























Consider this significant 
fact: While most of the neces- 
saries of life have gone up, 
the price of telephone service, 
which is one of the essential 
factors in our commercial and 
social life, has moved steadily 
downward. 


Although a pound of these 
necessities still contains but 
sixteen ounces, the telephone 
user has been getting more and 
more service for less money. 


On the average, the people 
of this any pay 49% more 
today for food, fuel and cloth- 
ing than they did in 1895. 
Since then, the decrease in the 
average rates for telephone 
service has been more than 
one-half. 


f 
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At the same time, the effi- 
ciency and value of the service 
to the subscriber has vastl 
increased. Today he can talk 
to an average of five times as 
many persons in each ex- 
change as he could eighteen 
years ago. 


This is the inevitable re- 
sult of the comprehensive 
policy of the Bell System, 
which brings together the as- 
sociated Bell companies and 
the communities they serve. 


Through the very size and 
efficiency of their organization 
they accomplish improve- 
ments and effect economies 
which give the greatest ser- 
vice at the lowest rates. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Tf it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 





The very thing! 
| A Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


——— ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















